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a) 


The Hiftory of the Ile of Wight. 4ro. 4. 75. in boards. 
Robinfon. 


HE fituation of Hampfhire, and the number of places 

of note which it contains, might have juftly entitled 
this county much earlier to the attention of topographical 
writers. But though hiftories of many other parts of Enge 
Jand, of lefs confideration, have preceded, it now enjoys, as 
a reparation for Jong negle&, the honour of having a portion 
of it illuftrated, in the prefent work, by fir Richard Worfley, 
baronet.—Of the origin and publication of this work, we 
meet with the following ingenuous account in the Pree 
face. 


¢ Notwithftanding the favourable reception given by the pub- 
lic, to defcriptive hiftories of counties, and other diftriéts of 
England, a Hiftory of Hampfhire is yet wanting ; the prefent 
publication is intended, in fome degree, to fupply that de- 
ficiency, : 
¢ The Ifle of Wight, though a portion of that county, is fo 
detached by nature, and difcriminated by peculiar circumftances, 
as to be pointed out for an object of feparate defcription, This 
indeed appears to have been the opinion of fome learned men in 
former times; as we find, in Bifhop Nichoifon’s Hlftorical Li- 
brary, that there exifted, in the laft century, in the library of 
Arthur, earl of Anglefea, a manufcript, intitled, A General 
Survey of the Ifle of Wight, written by fir Francis Knollis, privy 
counfellor to queen Elizabeth. A Hiftory and Defcription of the 
Ifle of Wight was alfo planned, early in the feventeenth cen- 
tury, by Dr. Richard James, of Corpus Chrifti College, Oxford, 
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2 The Hiftory of the Wile of Wight. 


a native of the ifland, and nephew of the firft keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, where his manufcript, intitled, Antiquitates In- 
fule Vette, is ftill preferved. It contains little more than ex- 
tracts from our early hiftories, for the beginning of his work ; 
but, from a fummary prefixed to them, #t appears that-his plan 
was very comprehentive. 

¢ About the fame period, fir John Oglander, a gentleman of 
one of the moft ancient famblies-of the ifland, employed himfelf 
in collecting mifcellaneous obfervations relative to it, moftly fuch 
as came within his own knowlege. His notes, beginning with 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and fifteen, and continued to 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and forty-nine, remain in the 
poffeffion of his worthy fucceffor, fir William Oglander, baronet. 


They contain a great variety of very valuable, though unme- 
thodifed, materials. 


‘ The Hiftory now offered to the public, owes its origin to 
fir James Worfley, baronet, of Pilewell, in Hampfhire, who be- 
gan to prepare materials for it early in the prefent century, and 
profecuted the work till the time of his death, which happened 
in the year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-feven. An un- 
ufual length of life afforded him the means of much obfervation, 
and extenfive enquiry ; he beftowed no fmall labour in fearching 
and examining records; he had accefs to fir John Oglander’s ma- 
nufcript, and made confiderable ufe of it. Little, either of de- 
fcription or of natural hiftory, is found in his papers ; but he had 
made fome progrefs in digefting the :civil hiftory of the ifland; 
and he evidently intended it for publication. Yet, notwithftand- 
ing all the advantages he enjoyed, he Jeft his defign incomplete. 
His manu(cript, with confiderable additions by his fon fir Thomas . 
Worfley, has defcended to his grandfon ; who confiders this pub- 
lication as the difcharge of a filial duty.’ 


The volume begins with a general defcription of the Ifle of 
Wight, its fituation, extent, foil, produce, trade, parochial 
divifions, and number of inhabitants. ‘The hiftorian obferves, 
that many writers reprefent the Hle of Wight as having been 
formerly attached to the main land, ‘from which it was fepa- 
rated bythe encroachments of the fea. This opinion, it is 
remarked, has‘probably been adopted ‘upon the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions a peninfula, called Veétis, as 
the mart to which the Cornifh merchants ufed to bring their 
tin in carts. Several circumftances, however, among. which 
is-the diftance of the place, have inclined fome antiquaries to 
queftion, whether by Vedtis, Diodorus Siculus. really.meant 
the Ifle of Wight. In treating of this fubjeét, fir Richard 
Worfley recites the opinions and arguments of Mr. Borlafe, in 
his Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, and of Mr: Whitaker, in the 
Hiftory:of Manchefter ; to which are fubjoined ‘the following 
remarks made by a gentleman ofthe ifland. Thofe are, 
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The Hiftory of the ie of Wight. 3 

* That, at each extremity of the channel between the ifland 
and Hampfhire, the tide rufhes in and out with fuch impetuofity 
as to render thefe parts the deepeft and moft dangerous, whereas, 
near the midway, where the tides meet, though the conflict 
makes a rough water, according as the wind may affift the one 
or the other, there is no rapidity of current to catry away the 
foil and deepen the bottom; accordingly we difcover a hard gra- 
velly beach there, extending a great way acrofs the channel, a 
circumftance not to be found in any other part of it. Correfpond- 
ing with this, on the Hamphhire fide, is a place called Leap, pofe 
fibly from-the narrownefs of the pals, and on the Ifle of Wight, 
oppofite this, is a ftrait open road, of at leaft two miles in length, 
called Rew-ftreet, probably from the French word Rue, to which 
the tranflation of it might afterwards be added: this road, after 
having crofled the ale may be traced by an obfervant eye from 
St. Auftin’s Gate to the weft of Carifbrook caftle, over a field 
called North Field, by Sheat, and fo on to the fouth fide of the 
ifland. Many parts of this road are of little or no ufe at this 
time, and, unlefs it was heretofore ufed for the purpofe of con~ 
veying tin, it is not eafy to conjecture what purpofe it was to 
anfwer.” . 


The argument drawn from the apparent defign of the road 
above mentioned, carries with it great force in determining 
this controverfy ; nor is the want of hiftorical evidence, refpect- 
ing the disjunction of the Ifle of Wight from the main land 
of Britain, fufficient reafon for queftioning the exiftence of the 
event, when we know of many fuch inftances in the natural 
hiftory of the world. 

The fecond chapter treats of the military hiftory of the 
ifland ; the feveral defcents made by the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and French; the ancient feudal military force, and 
prefent ftate of the militia; with an account of the caftles 
and forts. ‘The narrative recites the various defcents which 
have been made on the Ifle of Wight, from the year 43, 
when it was conquered by the Romans, to the invafion of the 
French.in 1545. In detailing thofe tranfactions, the author 
has had recourfe chiefly to the Saxon Chronicle; and in what 
refpects the ancient military force of the ifland, to authentic 
records, of which'copies are given in an Appendix. To 
induce people to fettle in the Ifle of Wight, feveral privileges 
and immunities were conferred on the inhabitants by a grant 
of Edward the Third. ‘They were not to be charged with 
the aid granted to the king ; and no inhabitant of the ifland 
could be compelled to ferve on any jury or inqueft out 
of it. 

The defcription of the caftle of Carifbrooke is drawn with 
great accuracy. It appears that at the fouth-eaft angle of this 
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fort there are the remains of a tower, the walls of which 
were in fome places no lefs than eighteen feet thick. Here is 
a well, faid to be three hundred feet deep; but it has been 
partly filled up as ufelefs and dangerous. Under a {mall build- 
ing in the caftle-yard is another well, more than two hundred 
feet deep, whence the water for the ufe of the garrifon waa 
drawn by means of a large wheel, turned by an afs. This 
duty, we are told, was for forty years performed by the fame 
animal, not long fince dead. Down this well, the hiftorian 
informs us, it is ufual to drop a pin, which after-a lapfe of 
about three feconds of time, produces a greater found than 
can well be conceived by thofe who have not heard it. 

Carifbrooke Caftle is remarkable for the confinement of 
Charles the Firft, who was detained in it a prifoner from No- 
vember 1647, to September the following year. All the other 
forts, of which are feveral in the ifland, were erected in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The third chapter recites the fucceflion of the lords of the 
ifland, with their franchifes. The hiftorian obferves, that 
the-lordfhip of the Ifle of Wight does not appear to have been 
granted to any fubject before the Norman conqueft. The 
firft that held this honour was William Fitz Ofborne, kinfman 
to William the Conqueror, from whom he obtained a grant of 
it. Fitz Ofborne founded two abbeys in Normandy, one at 
Lyra, the other at Cormeilles, and alfo a priory at Carifbrook, 
which, with fix churches in the.Ifle of Wight, befides feveral 
others, he gave to the abbey at Lyra. He furvived the con- 
queft only four years, being flain in battle, and was buried in 
the abbey of Cormeilles. 

The fecond lord of the Ifle of Wight was Roger de Brete- 
ville, or de Briftolis, earl of Hereford. This nobleman hav- 
ing entered into a confpiracy againft the king, was tried and 
found guilty of treafon, for which his lands were confifcated, 
and he was fentenced to perpetual imprifonment. 

The lordfhip of the ifland being forfeited on this event, 
continued in the crown until Henry the Fir granted it to 
Richard de Redvers, Ripariis, or Rivers, a defcendant of Ri- 
chard, firft duke of Normandy, by an illegitimate fon. Ri- 
chard de Redvers dying in the firft year of the reign of Ste- 
phen, was fucceeded in the lordfhip of the Ifle of Wight by his 
fon Baldwin. The lordfhip of the ifland continued in this 
family for feveral generations, till Edward the Firft obtained 
it by purchafe from Ifabella de Fortibus. It was again fepa- 
rated from the crown by Edward the Second, who granted it 
to his favourite Piers Gavefton ; but on a remonftrance of the 
nobility, the king refumed the grant the following year, and 
con- 
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eonferred the lordfhip of the ifland on his eldeft fon Edward, 
afterwards king Edward the Third. This prince retained it 
in his poffeffion till his death; but Richard the Second after- 
wards granted it to William Montacute, earl of Salifbury, for 
life. He dying without iffue, the lordfhip was next con- 
ferred on Edward, earl of Rutland, afterwards duke of York. 
On his death, the duchefs of York obtained a grant of the 
Ifle of Wight, for her life; at the expiration of which it de- 
volved, by a reverfionary grant, on Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucefter, fon of Henry the Fourth. He is fuppofed to have 
held the ifland to the time of his death, notwithftanding two 
years before that event, Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, 
was crowned king of the Ifle of Wight ; king Henry the Sixth, 
in perfon, affifting at the ceremonial, and placing the crown on 
his head. This, the hiftorian obferves, though a very ho- 
nourable mark of the royal favour, conveyed no regal autho- 
rity, the king having no power to transfer the fovereignty of 
any part of his dominions.“ There is reafon to conclude, that, 
though titular king, he did not-even poffefs.the lordfhip of the 
ifland; no furrender appearing from duke Humphrey, who 
was then living, and had a grant for the term of his life. 
Under thofe circumftances, the honour conferred on the duke 
of Warwick muft appear very whimfical. 

For an account of the fubfequent lords of the Ifle of Wight, 
we fhall prefent our readers with an extract from the work. 


‘ Among the records in the Tower of London are found two 
petitions from the inhabitants of the ifland, dated the twenty- 
eighth of Henry the Sixth, one to the king, and the other to 
the parliament, complaining of the bad government, and defence- 
lefs {tate of the ifland at that time ; and, though the particulars 
are not clearly ftated, nor, perhaps from the confufion of affairs, 
illuftrated by any contemporary records, yet they neverthelefs 
afford fufficient evidence to rank Richard Plantagenet, duke of 
York, father of king Edward the Fourth, among the lords of 
the ifland. He is not indeed exprefsly fo termed, but is men- 
tioned in the fecond petition as exercifing fuch acts of govern- 
ment there, as could only be performed by one vefted with that 
authority : for he had appointed one John Newport his lieute- 
nant, and fteward of the ifland; and, on his mifbehaviour, dif- 
placed him, and conferred that employment on Henry Bruin. 
Newport, afier his difmiffion, although negotiating with the 
king for his re-eftablifhment, took advantage of the relaxed ftate 
of government, and committed great outrages on the inhabitants, 
both by land and fea, which are pathetically fer forth in the pe- 
tition ; but the king and parliament, as well as the duke of York, 
were then too much engaged to afford them relief, 
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¢ The hiftory of the duke is well knows ; the king’s confti« 
tutional imbecility increafing, he was inveftéd with the admi- 
niftration of government, under thetitlé of protector: his births 
influence, and conhexions infpired him with the hopes of afcend- 
ing the throne, but his conduct in the attempt was too mild and 
cautious for the turbulence of thofe times, though fufficiently 
explicit to drive him into meafures that terminated in his de- 
ftruétion. He loft his life at the battle of Wakefield, leaving his 
more daring fon to reap the fruit of his pretenfions. 

* In the thirty-firft year of Henry the Sixth, Edmund, duke 
of Somerfet, who married the fifter and coheir of Henry, duke of 
Warwick, before mentioned as king of thé ifland, having fome 
time before fupplahted the duke of York in the regency of 
France, obtained a grant of this ifland, and the caftle of Carif- 
brooke, to him and the heirs male of his body, in fatisfaction, as 
it was alleged, for certain fums of money due to him from the 
king’s exchequer, and for the duties of petty cuftoms in the port 
of London, which were part of his inheritance. This duke was 
flain at the firft battle of St. Alban’s, in the thirty-third year of 
Henry the Sixth. : 

‘ Henry, duke of Somerfet, his fon, fucceeded him in the lord- 
fhip of this ifland: on fome difguft he quitted the royal party, and 
went over to that of the duke of York, but afterwards returning 
to the king’s fervice, he was taken prifoner by the Yorkifts, at 
the battle of Hexham, and by them beheaded. 

© In the fixth year of Edward the Fourth, Anthony de Wyde. 
ville, or Woodville, Jord Schales, and after his father’s demife, 
earl Rivers, had a grant of this ifland, with the cafile of Carif- 
brooke, and all other rights appertaining to the lordfhip, to him 
and his heirs male ; after the deceafe of that king, he, ftanding 
in the way of the ambitious views of Richard, duke of Gloucefter, 
was tized, and, without any legal procefs, beheaded in Pontefract 
caftle, 

‘ Sir Edward Wydeville, brother of the afore mentioned An- 
thony, earl Rivers, was, in the firft year of Henry the Seventh, 
made captain of the Ifland. Sir William Dugdale fuppofes ‘him 
to have been the brother of the firft earl Rivers; but in that he 
is miftaken, as well as in terming him governor of the Ifle of 
Wight, a title not aflumed till many years after, by the captain 
of the ifland, This fir Edward Wydeville, in the fourth year of 
Henry the Seventh, undertook, with a force raifed in this ifland, 
to affift the duke of Brittany, againtft the king of France, con- 

ceiving it would be pleafing to his mafter, who was fuppofed fe- 
cretly to favour the duke’s intereft, though then acting as a mee 
diator between the contending parties, Sir Edward, therefore, 
firft afked permiffion to engage in that caufe, and receiving a 
denial, imagined it was only given to fave appearances, and that 
the king would not be difpleafed with a private attempt in the 
duke’s favour; he therefore repaired to the Ifle of Wight, and, 
COR: 
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eonvening the mhabitants by a general mufter, he then propofed 
the bufinefs to the gentlemen, telling them how acceptable it 
would be to the king, how honourable to themfelves, and how 
greatly demonftrative of. their regard to him, which he fhould 
ever gratefully retain in his memory; and that to requite them, 
he would not only employ his whole fortune, but alfo all his in- 
tereft with his fovereign. He farther expatiated on the juftice 
of the caufe, informing them that the king of France was not 
only endeavouring to poffefs himfelf of the dukedom of Brittany, 
but alfo the duke’s deticheer. the lawful wife of Maximilian, 
king of the Romans; and that if thefe defigns were fuffered to 
fucceed, they would have a very difagreeable neighbour, inftead 
of their ancient and good allies the dukes of Brittany. This ha- 
rangue had but too good fuccefs, great numbers flocking to his 
flandard ; out of thefe he felected about forty gentlemen, and 
four hundred of the ftouteft from the commonalty, who embarked 
at St. Helen’s in four veffels; they were clothed in white coats, 
with red croffes, and were joined by fifteen hundred of the duke’s 
forces, drefied in the fame uniform, to make the auxiliaries ap- 
pear the more numerous. . Unfortunately, at the battle. of St. 
Aubin’s, in Brittany, the duke’ was defeated, and fir Edward, 
with all the Englith flain, except one boy, who brought home the 
melancholy tidings, particularly fo to this ifland, as there was 
f{carce a family but what loft. a relation in this expedition. Sir 
Edward died unmarried. 

* It was this tragical event that occafioned an act of parliament 
to be paffed, intended to promote the population of the ifland, 
by prohibiting any of its inhabitants from holding farms, lands, 
or tithes, exceeding the annual rent of ten marks. A regulation 
that could not, from the conftant decreafe of the value of money, 
remain long in force: to make a law of this nature permanent, 
the quantity of land, and not of rent, fhould be afcertained ; but 
political writers are by no means agreed as. to the effects of fuch 
reftrictions. 

© Jtis not certain whether fir Edward was, lord of the ifland, 
or, as his title imported, only captain thereof, though, from the 
great influence he appears to have had over the inhabitants, in- 
itanced in their engaging in his ill-fated expedition, the former 
feems moft probable. After his deceafe, Henry the Seventh, in- 
tent upon leffening the power of the barons, never granted away 


the lordfhip of this ifland, which has ever fince remained in 


the crown; thus its government was changed into a more mi- 
litary appointment ; and though the captain, or governor, might 
hold fome lands, that remained to the caftle, they are annexed 
to the charge of it, and were enjoyed, jure officii only.’ 


The detail of the lords of the Ifle of Wight is illaftrated by 
feveral plates, exhibiting chiefly the feals of the different fa- 
milies; an embellifhment which. fhews the great attention paid 
by fir Richard Worfley to the {plendor of the work, 
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8 Dr. Henry’s Hiffory of Great Britain. Fol. 17. 


The chief privilege enjoyed by the lord of the Ifle of 
Wight, as the hiftorian remarks, was that of holding a ju- 
dicial tribunal, called the Knighten Court, properly the 
Knight’s Court, the nature of which is afterwards diftinély 
delineated in the work. 

We fhiall delay the farther profecution of this Hiftory till our 
next Review ; obferving only at prefent that it is diftinguifhed 
by fuch accuracy as might be expected in a work which has 
been digefted with fo much deliberation and care, It is im- 
poffible to difcriminate the materials collected by the father and 
fon; but from obfervations of recent date, we may afcribe no 
{mall fhare of the refearches, as well as the arrangement, to 
the right honourable editor, who appears to be every way well 
qualified for the difcharge of the filial duty which he has fo 
pioufly fulfilled. 


[To be continued. | 
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The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the firf? Invafion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Cefar. By Robert Henry, D. D. 
Vol. IV. gto. 11.158. in boards. Cadell. 


D>: Henry feems to profecute, with unabating ardour, the 

extenfive plan of this work. ‘The prefent volume com- 
prifes the period of hiftory from the death of king John to the 
acceflion of Henry the Fourth; an interval of more than a 
hundred and eighty years. ‘The authorities on which the 
narrative is founded have been fo often cited by preceding 
writers, that few remarks are to be made on the detail of 
tranfactions. It is chiefly the ftyle, and the defcription of 
characters, which can, in fo late an age, render an author of 
Englifh hiftory confpicuous for originality in the manner of 
treating his fubje&t. We fhall therefore lay before our readers 
Dr. Henry’s charaéter of the earl of Leicefter, who was killed 
in a battle near Evefham, in the year.1265. 

* Thus fell Simon de Montfort, the great earl of Leicefler, 
who raifed himfelf to a degree of greatnefs hardly inferior to 
royalty, and of wealth fuperior to that of fome of our monarchs. 
Nothing is more difficult than to form a juft idea of the real cha- 
racter of this illuftrious perfon, who was abhorred as a devil by 
one half of England, and adored as a faint and guardian angel 
by the other. He was unqueftionably one of the greateft generals 
and politicians of his age; bold, ambitious, and enterprifing ; 
ever confidered, both by friends and enemies, as the very foul 
of the party which he efpoufed. He was fierce and clamorous 
in the caufe of liberty, till he arrived at power, which’ he em- 
ployed in aggrandifing and enriching his own family, But yeh 
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ther he did this in order to enable him to eftablith the liber- 
ties of his country on a fclid foundation, or only to gratify his 
own avarice and ambition, is perhaps impoflible to be deter- 
mined.’ | 


In this paflage, the antithefis of devil and faint appears to 
be an unneceflary amplification ; at leaft, the former of thofe 
epithets might, we think, have been omitted with pro- 
priety. 

The following is the charaéter which he draws of Henry 
the Third. 


¢ Henry III. furnamed of Winchefter, was in his perfon of 
middle ftature, of a robuft conftitution, but unpleafing counte- 
nance ; his left eye-brow hanging down and almoft covering his 
eye. This prince was certainly not poffeffed of great intellectual 
abilities, much lefs of true wifdom, and the right att of govern- 
ing; yet his underftanding does not feem to have been remark- 
ably defective, but had unhappily taken a turn towards low 
difhoneft cunning. As the ends which he had in view were often 
bad, and fuch as could not be openly avowed, he endeavoured 
to attain them by the winding ways of treachery and deceit, 
Some of Henry’s repartees are preferved in hiftory, which do 
not befpeak him to have been that fimple fool he is often repre- 
fented. When the archbifhop of Canterbury, with the bifhops 
of Winchefter, Salifbury, and Carlifle, were fent by parliament, 
in 1263, toprefent a very {trong remoniirance againft uncanonical 
and forced elections to vacant fees: ‘It is true, replied he, I 
have been fomewhat faulty in that particular: I obtruded you, 
my lord of Canterbury, upon your fee: I was obliged to em- 
loy both entreaties and menaces, my lord of Winchefter, to get 
you elected, when you fhould have been rather fent to fchool : 
my proceedings were indeed very irregular and violent, my lords 
of Salifbury and Carlifle, when | raifed you from the loweft fta- 
tions to your prefent dignities. It will become you thetefore, 
my lords, to fet an example of reformation, by refigning yaur 
prefent benefices, and try to obtain preferment in a more regular 
manner.” But this prince was much more defective in perfonal 
courage than in underftanding ; and, as appears from the whole 
courfe of his hiftory, as well as from many anecdotes, was of a 
very cowardly and timorous nature. In the year 1258, when 
the royal authority was much eclipfed, and the earl of Leicefter 
was in his glory, the king, in going to the Tower by water, was 
overtaken in a ftorm of thunder and lightning, with which he was 
greatly terrified, and ordered his barge to be put a fhore at the 
firft landing place. But being met by the earl of Leicefter at his 
landing, his terrors redoubled, and he exhibited all the marks of 
the greateft confternation in his countenance, which made the 
earl obferve, that the ftorm was now over, and he had no further 
reafon to beafraid ; to which the king replied, ‘1 am indeed be- 
yond meafure afraid of thunder and lightning; but, by God’s 
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head, I fear thee more than ‘all the thunder in the univerfe.* 
Henry was ftill more deftitute of the noble virtues of fincerity in 
making, and fidelity in obferving his:engagements, than he was 
of courage. Whenever he was hard pufhed by the difcontented 
barons, he fubmitted to any terms they thought fit to prefcribe, 
and confirmed them by all the moft awful oaths and folemnities 


‘they could devife : but the moment he thought he could do it with 


fafety, he violated all his promifes and oaths without hefitation, 
fatistying himfelf with the abfolution of his good friend the 
pope, which he eafily obtained. This wicked prevarication was 
not more odious than it was pernicious to his affairs, and obliged 
the barons to proceed to much greater extremities than otherwife 
they. would have done, plainly perceiving that nothing could’ 
seas him keep his promiies, but putting it out of his power to 
break them. But the moit fingular feature in this prince’s cha’ 
raéter was his incorrigible partiality arid affection to foreigners, 
which attended him throug h his whole life, and occafioned infi- 
nite vexations to himfelf sad his fubjeéts. No fooner was one’ 
fet of thefe foreign favourites driven from the royal prefence, by’ 
attacks which fhook the throne itfelf, than others took their place, 
and were cherifhed with equal. fondnefs, and difplaced with equal 
dificulties and dangers. it is highly probable, that thefe fo- 
is git having their fortunes to make, were much more fupple 
and infinuating, and more ready to comply with all his hu- 
mours, than the Englifh barons, confcious of their own power 
and importance. The piety of this prince is much extolled by 
the monkifh writers of thofe times, He was no doubt a very 
ufeful and liberal fon to his holy father the pope, whom he ai- 
fitted with.all his might in fleecing his unhappy fubjeéts. He 
was alfo a moft devout worfhipper of rufty nails and rotten bones, 


_ particularly thofe of his favourite St. Edward the Confeffor, 


which he placed in a fhrine of gold, adorned with precious 
ftones. One of the moft commendable parts of this prince’s cha- 
racter is hardly ever mentioned by our hiflorians, his love of the 
arts; for the encouragement of which he expended great fums of 
money. It muft further be owned, that he was a very warm and 
generous, though not a very conftant friend, a faithful hufband, 
and an affeétionate parent.’ 

In mentioning the inftances of this king’s piety, our author 
feems to affeét the farcaftic ftyle of Voltaire, without the vi- 
vacity of that agreeable writer. 

In general, Dr. Henry gives a plain and faithful narrative. 
of tranfactions, in a ftyle which is fometimes carelefs, but 
for the moft part conducted with a decent attention to me- 
diocrity of embellifhment ; and where his fubjeét admits of 
any ftriking anecdote, he fails not to lay hold of the oppor- 
tunity to introduce it. 

The fecond chapter contains the hiftory of religion in Great 
Britain, during the period which forms the fubject of this 
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Volume. The following anecdote relative to the couragé of 
the bifhop of Lincoln, in refifting the imperious diAates of 
papal defpotifm, affords a memorable inftance of the exertion 
of religious liberty amidft the general fuperftition of thofe 
times. 


‘ While the pope was thus trampling upon the church: and 
kingdom of England, a private prelate had the courage to oppoie 
him ; and, which is more wonderful, to oppofe him with fuc- 
cefs. This ecclefiaftical hero was Robert Grofted, bithop of 
Lincoln, a perfon of uncommon learning forthe age in which he 
lived ; and of fuch unfeigned piety, untainted probity, and un- 
daunted courage, as would have rendered him an ornament to 
any age. When this bifhop received bulls from Rome, he ex- 
amined them with great attention ; and if he found that they 
commanded any thing contrasy to the precepts of the gofpel, and 
the interefts of religion, (which was very often the cafe), he 
tore them in pieces, inftead of putting them in execution. In- 
nocent IV. one of the moft imperious pontiffs that ever filled the 
papal chair, fent this bifhop a bull, which contained in it the 
{candalous claufe of Non obffante, fo much and fo juftly exclaimed 
again{ft in that age; and befides, commanded him to beftow a 
confiderable living in his gift upon the pope’s nephew, who was 
an infant. The bifhop was fo far from complying with this bull, 
that he fent the pope a letter, in which he expofed the injuflice 
and impiety of it, with the greateft freedom and feverity. With 
regard to the claufe of Nox obfantr, lately introduced into the 
papal bulls, the good bifhop ufed thefe expreffions in his letter : 
«¢ That it brings in a deluge of mifchief upon Chriftendom, and 
gives occafion to a great deal of inconitancy and breach of faith ; 
iteven fhakes the very foundations of truit and fecurity among {t 
mankind, and makes language and letters almoft infignificant.” 
With refpect to that part of the bull which required him to 
beftow a benefice upon an infant, he fays,—‘‘ Next to the fins 
of Lucifer and Antichrift, there cannot be a greater defection, 
or which carries a more direét oppofition to the doétrine of our 
Saviour and his apoftles, than to deftroy peoples fouls, by de- 
priving them of the benefits of the paftoral office ; and yet thofe 
perfons are guilty of this fin, who undertake the facerdotal func- 
tion, and receive the profits, without difcharging the duty, 
From hence it is evident, that thofe who bring {uch unqualified 
perfons into the church, and debauch the hierarchy, are much 
to blame ; and that their crimes rife in proportion to the height 
of their ftation.”? Thefe were ftrains of truth and freedom to 
which his holinefs had not been accuftomed. He fell into a 
furious paffion, and fwore by St, Peter and St, Paul, that he 
would utterly confound that old, impertinent, deaf, doting fel- 
low, and make him a talk, and aftonifhment, and example to all 
the world. ‘* What!” faid he, ‘¢is not the king of England, 
his mafter, our vaflal, or rather our flave? and will he not, ba 
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the leaft fign of ours, caft him into prifon ??? When his holinefs 
had a little {pent his rage, the cardinals reprefented to him, 
** That the world began to difcover the truth of many things 
contained in the bifhop’s letter ; and that if he perfecuted a pre- 
late fo renowned for piety, learning, and holinefs of life, it 
might create the court of Rome a great many enemics.”” They 
advifed him therefore to let the matter pafs, and make as if he 
had never feen this provoking letter. What honour is due tothe 
memory of the noble Grofted, who made fo bold a ftand againft 
the tyranny of the court of Rome, in an age when it trampled 
upon kings and emperors !” 


The third chapter treats of the hiftory of the conftitution,. 


government, and laws of Great Britain, during the period 
above mentioned.. Our author fhews that the common, as 
well as the ftatute law of England received confiderable im- 
provements in the reign of Henry the Third. ‘To promote 
this reformation, feveral circumftances contributed ; viz. the 
eftablifhment of the court of Common Pleas at Weftmintfter ; 
the retreat of the clergy, who were great enemies to the com- 
mon law, both from the bench and from the bar, in obe- 
dience to a canon made A. D. 1217; the eftablifhment of the 
inns of court; the decline of trials by ordeals and fingle 
combat, with fome other regulations. Dr. Henry has traced 
with great perfpicuity the changes which took place in the 
conftitution, government, and laws of Great Britain, during 
the feveral reigns in the period which forms the fubjeé& of the 
prefent volume ; and he has occafionally accompanied the re- 
cital with fenfible remarks. 

The fourth chapter comprifes the hiftory of learning in 
Great Britain, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Dr. Henry obferves, that, though the ftate of learning in this 
period was fluctuating, and fome parts perhaps declined a 

little ; yet, upon the whole, the circle of the fciences was en- 
larged, and fome of them were confiderably improved. This 
he endeavours to evince from a view of the {ciences that were 
cultivated; of the moft learned men who flourifhed ; and of 
the moft confiderable feminaries of learning that were eftablifhed 
in Britain. 

In the fifth chapter the author gives a hiftery of the arts in 
Great Britain, during the period of his prefent enquiry ; firft 
of the neceffary arts, and afterwards of the fine arts. It does 
not appear that any new operations of great importance in 
agriculture were introduced in this period ; but thofe which 
had before been in ufe were now practifed more univerfally, 
and with greater dexterity than in former tim&s. Dr. Henry 
remarks, as a Curious .circumftance, that not only treatifas 
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eompofed for the inftruction of farmers, and their fervants, 
down to the fwine-herd, were written in Latin; but even the 
accounts of the expences and profits of farms and dairies were 
kept in that language. That the Latin of thofe accounts was 
not claffical, he gives the following inftances from Fleta: 
“ Et pro uno f/eedcod empto iiid.—Et pro uno cart/adel uno co- 
lero cum uno pari traétuum emptis xivd.—Et pro factura de 
drawgere ilid.—Et pro uno dungecart empto xivd.—Et pro far- 
ratione & dolatione unius cartbody vi d.’ 

Architefture, our author obferves, continued nearly in the 
fame fiyle with that which was introduced towards the end 
of the preceding period, and which he has formerly defcribed. 
Prodigious numbers both of churches and monatfteries were 
built in Britain, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The ftyle was what is commonly called the lighter Gothic, 
with fome variations. In the thirteenth century were intro- 
duced lofty fteeples, with fpires and pinnacles, The following 
paffage accounts for the attention which was paid to the Society 
of Mafons in thofe times. 


‘ The opulence of the clergy, and zeal of the laity, furnifhed 
ample funds for building fo great a number of magnificent 
churches, monafteries, and religious houfes, that it was with 
great difficulty workmen could be procured toexecute thofe pious 
works. ‘The popes, for very obvious reafons, favoured the erec- 
tion and endowment of churches and convents ; and granted many 
indulgences, by their bulls, to the fociety of mafons, in order to 
increafe their numbers. Thefe indulgences produced their full 
effect in thofe fuperftitious times ; and that fociety became very 
numerous, and raifed a prodigious multitude of magnificent 
churches about this time in feveral countries. ‘* For (as we are 
told by one who was well acquainted with their hiftory and con- 
ftitution) the Italians, with fome Greek refugees, and with 
them French, Germans, and Flemings, joined into a fraternity 
of architets, procuring papal bulls for their encouragement, and 
particular privileges ; they ftyled themfelves Free-mafons, and 
ranged from one nation to another, as they found churches to be 
built, (for very many in thofe ages were every where in build- 
ing, through piety or emulation) : their government was regular ; 
and where they fixed near the building in hand, they made a 
camp of huts. A furveyor governed in chief ; every tenth man 
was called a warden, and overlooked each nine. The gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, either out of charity or commutation of 
penance, gave the materials and carriages. Thofe who have feen 
the accounts in records of the charge of the fabrics of fome of 
our cathedrals, near four hundred years old, cannot but have a 

reat efteem for their economy, and admire how foon they erected 
{uch lofty itruGures.” 
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Dr. Henry juftly remarks, that the keen purfuit of the 
philofopher’s ftone, in which many ingenious men were at 
this time engaged, contributed not a little to make them bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature and compofition of metals, and 
with the arts of compounding, melting, and refining them. 
Of copper they not only made many ufeful utenfils, but even 
ftatues. It appears from an authority cited, that the fum of 
four hundred pounds was paid, in the year 1395, to Nicolas 
Broker and Godfrey Preft, citizens of London, copperfmiths, 
for two ftatues, one of the king, and another of the queen, 
made of copper, and gilt. 7 

Rude.as we confider thofe times, rich and magnificent fur- 
niture feems not to have been uncommon. 


€ It is, fays our author, impoffible to perufe the defcription 
of the gold and filver plate and jewels taken from Piers Gavefton, 
the sllortanate favourite of Edward II. by the earls of Lan- 
cafter and Warwick, without admiring both the quantity and 
workmanthip. ‘Some pieces of the filver plate in that collection 
are faid to have been worth four times the quantity of filver 
which they contained. At the triumphant entry of Richard II, 
and his good queen Anne, into London, A. D. 1392, the ci- 
tizens,. befides many other gifts, prefented a crown of gold to 
the king, and another to the queen, both of great value, at the 
Fountain in Cheapfide ; and when the proceffion had advanced a 
little further, they prefented’a table of gold, with a reprefentation 
of the Trinity upon it, worth eight hundred pounds, equivalent 
to eight or ten thoufand pounds of our money, to the king; and 
another table of gold, with the figure of St. Anne upon it, of 
equal value, to the queen. There is the fulleft evidence, that 
Enyland was very rich in gold and filver plate in this period : 
for, befides the immenfe maffes of thofe precious metals in the 
cathedral, conyentual, and other churches, made into images, 
altar-tables veflels and utenfils of various kinds, fome of the 
nobles had greater quantities of plate than we could imagine. 
When the palace of the Savoy, belonging to John of Gaunt 
duke of Lancafter, was burnt, with all its rich furniture, in the 
great infurre&tion A. D. 1381, the keeper of the duke’s wardrobe 
eclared, upon oath, that the filver, filver gilt, and gold plate, 
in that palace, would have loaded five carts.’ 


Both fculpture and painting appear to have been greatly 
cultivated. So-fathionable, we are told, was the ftudy of the 
latter, that it was. efteemed as neceflary a part of the education 
of a young gentleman as writing, 

The fixth chapter contains the hiftory of commerce, coin, 
and fhipping, of the period above fpecified, Internal trade was 
at this-time burdened with a variety of taxes and impofiitions, . 
which were demanded by every town, and by every baron 
through 
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through whofe boundaries traders conveyed their goods, as 
well as at every place where they expofed them to fale. The 
foreign trade of England, however, our author is of opinion, 
was more confiderable and extenfive than is commonly ima- 

ined. ‘This he infers froma review of the feveral countries 
with which the people of England had commercial intercourfe, 
and of the feveral fovereigns and ftates with which the kings of 
England had commercial treaties, 

The feventh and laft chapter treats of the manners, vices, 
remarkable cuftoms, language, drefs, diet, and: diverfions. 
The author has added an Appendix, containing, 1. A copy 
in Latin of the Magna Charta granted by Henry the Third. 
2. A tranflation of the preceding Magna Charta, 3- A ca- 
talogue of provifions, &c, at the inftallation-feaft, in 1309, 
of Ralph de Borne, abbot of St, Auftin’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
with. their prices. 4. A charter of Henry the Third, in 
the vulgar Englith of that time, with a literal tranflation in- 
terlined. 

The fame general remarks which were made on the execution 
of the preceding parts of this work, are equally applicable to 
the prefent volume; where Dr. Henry continues to difcover 
great indufiry in refearches, and where he has amaffed much 
hiftorical and antiquarian information, relative to various fub- 
jects which intereft the curiofity of a reader, 





The Hiftory of Englith Poetry. Vel. f1I. By Thomas Warton, 
B.D. [Continued from Vol. LI. p. 330.) 


JN the twenty-fecond fection, Mr. Warton introduces to the 
~ Yreader’s acquaintance a name that has never before ap- 
peared in poetical biography. It is that. of Nicholas Gri- 
moald; a native of Huntingdonfhire, who flourifhed about 
the middle of the fixteenth century. Our author obferves, 
that after lord Surrey, he is the fecond Englifh poet who 
wrote in blank-verfe ; to which he added new ftrength, ele- 
gance, and modulation. As a writer of verfes in rhyme, it 
is Mr. Warton’s opinion that he yields to none of his con- 
temporaries, for chaftenefs of expreflion, and the concife-ele- 
gancies of didactic verfification. In fupport of thofe remarks, 
the hiftorian adduces feveral {pecimens, for which we refer our 
readers to the work, 

In fe&tion twenty-third, Mr. Warton gives farther proof 
of ‘his refearches, -and accurate examination of the writers fub- 
jected to his view. He obferves that all the poets of the reign 
of Henry VIE. ‘were not educated in the {chool of Petrarch. 
The 
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The graces of the Italian mufe, which had been taught by 
Surrey and Wyat, were confined to a few. Nor were the 
beauties of the claflics yet become general objects of imitation. 
He afterwards delivers an account of the inferior poets of this 
period. ‘The perfon firft mentioned is Andrew Borde, who, 
fays Mr. Warton, writes himfelf Anpreas Perroratus, 
with as much propriety and as little pedantry as Buchanan 
calls one Wifehart SopHocarpivus. He was a phyfician, and 
practifed chiefly in Hampfhire. Hearne is of opinion that 
he gave rife to the name of Merry Andrew, the fool on the 
mountebank’s ftage. He is alfo fuppofed to have compiled 
er compofed the Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham. Next 
follow the names of John Bale, promoted to the bifhoprick of 
Offory by king Edward the Sixth; Brian Anflay, or Annefley, 
yeoman of the wine-cellar to Henry the. Eighth; Wilfrid 
Holme, a gentleman of Huntington in Yorkfhire ; and a few 
others. Of the writings of thofe fubordinate poets our au- 
thor gives an adequate account, 

The twenty-fourth feftion is occupied with an account of 
John Heywood, commonly called the epigrammatift, who was 
favoured and rewarded for his buffooneries by Henry the 
Eighth; and in the twenty-fifth feftion we are prefented with 
fome juvenile pieces, the very early produtions of fir Thomas 
More, whofe character, without the fame of poetical talents, 
will always be revered, 

In the twenty-fixth fection our author retra&s his opinion 
relative to the date of the Notbhrowne Mayde, which he now, 
on probable reafons, concludes to have been written in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, a hundred years later than Prior 
had fixed its origin. On mature confideration of the fubject, 
Mr. Warton makes the following judicious remarks on the con- 
duét both of the original author and Mr, Prior, 


¢ Whoever was the original inventor of this little dramatic 
dialogue, he has fhewn no common {kill in contriving a plan, 
which powerfully detains our attention, and interefts the paffions, 
by aconftant fucceffion of fufpence and pleafure, of anxiety and 
fatisfaction. Betwixt hopes if ccrongcd difappointed, and fo 
licitude 6 te relieved, we know not how to determine the 
event of a debate, in which new difficulties ftill continue to be 
raifed, and are almoft as foon removed. In the midit of this vi- 

ciffitude of feelings, a firiking contraft of charater is artfull 
formed, and uniformly. fupported, between the feeming volied- 
nefs and ingratitude of the man, and the unconquerable attach- 
ment and fidelity of the woman, whofe amiable compliance un- 
expectedly defeats every objeftion, and continually furnifhes new 
matter for our love and compaffion. Atlength, our fears fubfide 
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an the triumph of fuffering innocence and patient fincerity. Th° 
san, whofe hard {peeches had given us fo much pain, iuddenly 
furprifes us with a change of fentiment, and becomes equally an 
objet of our admiration and efteem. In the difentanglement of | 
this diftrefsful tale, we are happy to find, that all his cruelty was 
tendernefs, and his inconftancy the moft invariable truth ; his 
levity an ingenious artifice, and his perverfity the friendly dif- 
guife of the firmeft affection. He is no longer an unfortunate 
éxile, the profligate companion of the thieves and ruffians of the 
foreft, but an opulent earl of Weftmoreland ; and promifes, that 
the lady, whe is a baron’s daughter, and whofe conftancy he had 

roved by fuch a feries of embarraffing propofals, fhall inftantly 
fe made the partner of his riches and honours. Nor fthould we 
forget to commend the invention of the poet, in imagining the 
modes of trying the lady’s patience, and in feigning fo many 
new fituations: which, at the fame. time, open a way to de- 
{cription, and to a variety of new fcenes and images. 

‘ I cannot help obferving here, by the way, that Prior has 
mifconceived and effentially marred his poet’s defign, by foften- 
ing the fternnefs of the man, which could not be intended to ad- 
mit of any degree of relaxation. Henry’s hypocrify is not cha- 
racteriftically nor confiftently fuftained. He frequently talks in 
too refpeétful and complaifant a ftyle. Sometimes he calls Emma 
my tender maid, and my beauteous Emma; he fondly dwells on 
the ambrofial plenty of her flowing ringlets gracefully wreathed 
with variegated ribbands, and expatiates with rapture on the 
charms of her fnowy bofom, her flender waift, and harmony of 
fhape. In the ancient poem, the concealed lover never abates 
his affectation of rigour and referve, nor ever drops an expreffion 
jwhich may tend to betray any traces of tendernefs. He retains 
his feverity to the laft, in order to give force to the conclufion of 
the piece, and to hetghten the effec of the final declaration of his 
love.’ Thus, by diminifhing the oppofition of interefts, and by 

lving too great a degree of uniformity to both characters, the 
Aiftrets is in fome meafure defiroyed by Prior. For this reafon, 
Henry, during the courfe of the dialogue, is lefs an obje& of 
our averfion, and Emma of our pity. But thefe are the un- 
avoidable confequences of Prior’s plan, who prefuppofes a long 
‘connection between the lovers, which is attended with. the 
warmeft. profeffions of a reciprocal paffion. Yet this very plan 
fuggefted anothef reafon, why Prior fhould have more clofely 
copied the eaft of his original. After fo many mutual promifes 
and proteftations, to have made Henry more obdurate, would 
have enhanced the fufferings and the fincerity of the amiable 
Emma.’ 


Mr. Warton thinks it probable, that the metrical romances 
‘of Richard Caur de Lyon, Guy Earl of Warwick, and Syr Bevys 
of Southampton, were modernifed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
from more ancient and fimple narratives. Among the poetry 
Vou. LIL. July, 1781, Cc of 
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of this reign, he has feen fome Chriftmas Carols, intended for 
enlivening the feftivity of that feafon, and not fuch as are now 
current with the common people under the fame title. He 
obferves that the boar’s head foufed, was anciently the firft 


difh on Chriftmas day, and was carried up to the principal 
table in the hall with great folemnity. It appears from Hol- 
linfhead, that in the year 1170, on the day of the young 
prince’s coronation, king Henry the Firft ‘ ferved his. fonne 
at the table as fewer, bringing up the: boar’s head with 
trumpets before it according to the manner.’ This annual ce- 
remony was accompanied with a carol, of which the following 
f{pecimen is preferved. 
* Caput Apri de i 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The bores head in hande bringe I, 
With garlandes gay and rofemary. 
I pray you all fynge merely, 


Qui eftis in convivio. 


¢ The bores head, I underftande, 

Is the chefe fervyce in this lande : 

Look wherever it be fande 
Servite cum cantico. 


¢ Be gladde lordes, both more and laffe, — 
For this hath ordayned our ftewarde 

To chere you all this chriftmaffe, 

The bores head with muflarde.” 


This carol, yet with many bencwations, is retained at 
Queen’s College in Oxford. 

Our author remarks, that the public pageantries of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign evince a confiderable progrefs of claffical 
learning in England. As an inftance, he defcribes the fhews 
exhibited with great magnificence at the coronation of queen 
Anne Boleyn, in the year 1533. ‘Towards the latter part of 
Henry’s reign, much of the old.cumberfome ftate began to 
be laid afide. This our author infers from a fet of new regu- 
lations given to the royal houfhold by cardinal Wolfey, about 
the year 1526. At this period alfo, the fine arts, in general, 
began to receive great improvement. 

The twenty-feventh fection:-opens with a new epoch in the 
-hiftory of :Englifh poetry.. The reformation of the church, 
as our author obferves, produced, for a time, an alteration in 
the general fyftem-of ftudy; and changed the charatter and 
fubjects of our poetical compofitions. Metrical tranflations of 
various. parts. of the facred feripture, were now made; the 
chief of which i is the veriification of the, Pfalter by Sternhold 
and 
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and Hopkins. Wyat and-Surrey had before made tranflations 
of the Pfalms-into' metre; but Sternhold was the fir. whofe 
metrical verfion was ufed in the church of England, . He was 
a native of _Hampfhire, and became groom of the robes to 
Henry the Eighth; in which department, we are told, either 
his diligent fervices or knack at rhyming {fo pleafed the king, 
that his majefty bequeathed him a legacy of one hundred marks. 
He continued in the fame office under Edward the Sixth, and 
is faid to have acquired fome degree of reputation about the 
court for his poetry. Contemporary with Sternhold, and his 
coadjutor, was John Hopkins, a clergyman and {choolmafter 
of Suffolk. He tranflated fifty-eight of the Pfalms, diftin- 
guifhed by the initials of his name. Among the other con- 
tributors to this undertaking, the chief, at leaft in point of 
rank and learning, was-William Whyttingham, promoted by 
the earl of Leicefter to the, deanery of Durham. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, the {pirit of verfifying 
the Pfalms, and other parts of the Bible, appears to have been 
extremely prevalent. The practice was originally introduced 
into France by Clement Marot, a valet of the bed-chamber to 
king Francis the Firft, and a favourite poet of that country. 
The following anecdotes place in a ftrong light the extraordi- 
nary regard in which this fpecies of compofition was held at 
the court of France. — : 


‘ They were the common accompaniments of the fiddle. They 
were fold fo rapidly, that the printers could not fupply the public 
with copies. In the feftive and fplendid court of Francis the 
Firft, of a fudden nothing was heard but the pfalms of Cle- 
ment Marot. By -each of the royal family and the principal 
nobility of the court, a pfalm was chofen, and fitted to the 
ballad-tune which each liked beft. The dauphin prince Henry, 
who delighted in hunting, was fond of Ainfi qu’on oit le cerf 
bruire, or, Like as the hart defireth the water-brooks, which he 
conftantly fung in going out to.the chace. Madame de Valen- 
tinois, between whom and the young prince there was an at- 
tachment, took Du fond de ma penfée, or, From the depth of 
my heart, O Lord, The queen’s favourite was, Ne vueilles pas, 
O Sire, that is, O Lord, rebuke me not in thine indignation, 
which fhe fung to a fafhionable jig. Antony king of Navarre 
fung, Revenge moy, pren le querelle, or, Stand up, O Lord, to 
revenge my quarrel, to the air of a dance of Poitou. It was 
on very different principles that pfalmody flourifhed in the gloomy 
court of Cromwell. This fafhion does not feem in the leaft 
to have diminifhed the gaiety and good humour of the court of 


Francis. 
In the two fubfequent fections our author takes ‘notice of 
other metrical compofitions, founded on different parts of 
Cz {crip- 
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fcripture. The principal of thofe' are archbifhop Parkers 
Pfalms, Crowley’s puritanical Poetry, and Tye’s A&s of the 
Apoftles, inrhyme. Mr. Warton very juftly depreciates this 
heterogeneous fpecies of compofition ; which by mixing the 
ftyle of profe with verfe, and of verfe with profe, deftroys the 
character and effect of both. 

. Our author informs us that the firft Chanfon 4 boite, or 
drinking-ballad, of any merit, in our language, appeared in 
the year 1551. He remarks that it has a vein of eafe and 
humour, which we fhould not expect to have been. infpired 
by the fimple beverage of thofe times. For the entertain~ 
ment of our readers we fhall give it at full length, 


¢ I cannot eat, but little meat, 
My ftomath is not good ; 
But fure I thiak, that I can drink 
With him that weares a hood. 
"Fhough I go bare, take ye no care, 
F nothing am acolde ; 
I ftuffe my fkin fo full within, © 
Of jely good ale and olde. 
Backe and tide go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go colde ; 
But, belly, God fend thee good ale moughe,, 
Whether it be new or ok! 


* I love ne roft,, but a nut-browne tofte, 
And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread fhail do me ftead, 
Moche bread I noght defire. 

No froft no fnow, no winde, I trowe, 
Can hurt yoy I wolde, 

Fam fo wrapt, and throw 
Of volt good ale ea 

Backe and fide, &¢.. 


¢ And Tib my wife, that'as her life 
Loveth well good ale to feeke, 
Full oft drinkes fhee, till ye may fee 
The teares run downe her cheeke.. 
Then doth fhe trowle to me the bowle 
Even as a mault-worm fholde ; 
And, “faith, fweet heart, I tooke my part 
Of this joly good ale and olde.” 
Backe and fide, &c.. 


* Now let them drinke, till ao nod and winke, 
Even as good fellows fhould do: 


"Fhey thall not miffe to:have the bliffe 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 
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Aind al goode fowles that have feoured bowles, 
Or have them luttely trolde, 

God fave the fives, of them and their wives, 
Whether they be yong orolde! 

Backe and fide, ‘cc.’ ee 


In fections thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, and thirty-three, 
we are prefented with an account of various poetical compo- 
fitions, the chief of which is the Mirrour of Magiftrates, 
This piece is faid to be the produétion of feveral authors; 
but its principal inventor, and moft diftinguifhed contri+ 
butor was Thomas Sackville, the firft lord Buckhurft, and the 
firft earl of Dorfet. 

SeGtion thirty-fourth is chiefly occupied with an account of 
the life and writings of Richard Edwards, principal poet, 
player, mufician, and buffoon, to the courts of Mary and 
Elizabeth ; and the thirty-fifth feétion givesa detail of re- 
aarkable circumftances in the life of Tuffer, with an exami- 
nation of his Hufbandrie, one of our earlieft didactic poems. 
‘The hiftorian obferves, that 


* This author’s general precepts have often an expreflive bre- 
vity, and are fometimes pointed with an epigrammatic turn anda 
dmartnefs of allufion. As thus, 

* Saue wing for a threfher, when garider doth die; 
Saue fethers of all things, the fofter to He : 

Much fpice as a theefe, fois candle and fire; 
Sweet faufe is as craftie.as ever was friér. 


¢ Again, under the leffons of the houfewife, _. ? 
‘ Though cat, a good moufer, doth dwell ina houfe, 
Yet euer in dairie haue trap for a moufe : 3 


‘Take heed how thou laieft-the bane for the rats, 
For poifoning thy fervant, thyfelf, and thy brats. 


¢ And in the following rule of the fmallereconomics. 
 “€ Saue droppings and fkimmings, however ye doo, 
For medcine, for cattell, for cart, and for thoo, 


« In thefe ftanzas on haymaking, he rifes above his common 
qanner. : 

¢ Go muiterthy feruants, be captain thyfelfe, 
Providing them weapons, and other like pelfe : 
Get bottels and wallets, keepe fielde iin the heat, 

° The feareis as much, as the dangeris great, 
¢ With toffing, and raking, and fetting on cox,” 
Graffe latelie in fwathes, is hate foran oxe.) © 
That done, go tocaft it, and haue it awaié: 
The battel is fought, ve haue gotten the dae." 


C3 In 
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In the thirty-fixth fection the author gives an account of 
the poems of William Forreft. One of thofe, a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, is a panegyrical hiftory in 
oftave rhyme, of the life of queen Catherine, the firft queen 
of Henry the Eighth. Mr. Warton informs us, that this 
poem, which confifts of twenty chapters, contains a zealous 
condemnation of Henry’s divorce ; and, he believes, preferves 
fome anecdotes, yet apparently mifreprefented by the writer’s 
religious and political bigotry, not extant in any of our printed 
hiftories. - 

About the middle of the fixteenth century, there appears 
to have exifted in England a great prejudice againft the ftudy 
of the claffics. Mr. Warton mentions a poem of two fheets, 
entitled, The Ungodlineffe of the Hethnicke Goddes, or the 
Downfall of Diana of the Ephefians, the writer of which, 
whofe arguments and poetry are equally weak, attempts to 
prove, that the cuftom of training youths in the Roman poets 
encouraged idolatry and pagan fuperitition. : 


‘ But, fays our author, the claflics were at length condemned 
by a much higher authority. Im the year 1582, one Chrifto- 

er Ocland, a fchoolmafter of Cheltenham, publifhed two poems 
in Latin hexameters, one entitled Anglorum Prelia, the other 
Elizabetha., Tothefe poems, which are written in a low ftyle 
of Latin verfification, is prefixed an edi€t from the lords of 
privy council, figned, among others, by Cowper bifhop of Lin- 
coln, lord Warwick, lord Leicefter, fir Francis Knollys, fir 
Chriftopher Hatton, and fir Francis Walfingham, and directed to 
the queen’s ecclefiaftical commiffioners, containing the following 
paflage. ‘+ Forafmuche asthe fubject or matter of this booke is 
duch, as is worthie to be read of all men, and efpecially in 
common fchooles, where diuers heathen poets are ordinarily read 
and taught, from which the youth of the realme doth rather 
receiue infection in manners, than aduancement in uertue: in 
place of fome of which poets, we think this booke fit to read 
and taught in the grammar fchooles: we haue therefore thought, 
as wel for the encouraging the faid Ocklande and others that are 
learned, to beftowe their trauell-and ftudies to fo good purpofes, 
as alfo for the benefit of the youth and the removing of fuch 
lafciuious paets as are commonly read and-taught in the faide 
grammar-fchooles (the matter of. this booke being heroicall and 
of good inftruétion) to praye and require you. vpon the fight 
hereof, as by .our fpecial order, to write your letters vnto al the 
bifhops throughout this realme, requiring them to giug com- 
maundement, that in al. the gramer and free fchooles within 
their feuerall diocefies, the faid booke de Anglorum Preliis, and 
peaceable gougrnment of hir majeftie, [the Elizabetha,] may be 
in place of fome of the heathen poets receyued, and ein 
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read and taught by the fcholemafters.”” With fuch abundant 
éircumfpetion and folemnity, did thefe profound and pious po- 
liticians, not fufpecting that they were acting in oppofition to 
their own principles and intentions, exert their endeavours to 
bring back barbarifm, and to obftruét the progrefs of truth and 
fenfe.’ | 
| {To be continued.} 





Philological Inquiries in Three Parts by James Harris, E/q. 
[Concluded from vol. LI. p. 407.] 


Tt is with great pleafure we refume the confideration of this 

work, and accompany the learned and amiable writer 
through the fecond volume, and third part of his Philological 
Inquiries. ‘The third part comprehends a general view of the 
learning and charatter of the middle age; that is, as Mr. 
Harris defines it, the interval between the fall of the Weftern 
empire in the fifth century, and of the Eaftern in the fifteenth, 

‘ This was the age (to ufe his own words) of monkery and le- 
gends; of Leonine verfes, (that is of bad Latin put into rhime) ; 
of. projects to decide truth by plough-fhares and batoons; of 
crufades to conquer Infidels, and extirpate heretics ; of princes 
depofed, nat as Croefus.was by Cyrus, but bywone who had no 
armies, and who did not even wear a fword.’ 

Our author modeftly ftyles this part of his work, a curfory 
difquifition, illuftrated by a few Selec inftances. However cur- 
fory, it bears evident marks of a mafterly hand; and will 
contribute to the improvement of critical knowlege. A good tafte 
muft certainly be formed by a careful ftudy of the beft writers; . 
but fome advantages may be.derived from obferving the defects 
of bad ones. This hiftory of the middle age proves, that true 
genius will produce fine writing, and fine fentiment, amidf 
the greateft cloud of ignorance, or depravity of tafte; and 
our author teaches us, that real beauties, wherever they are 
found, are always referable to the genuine principles of cri- 
ticifm. But Philology is not the only obje& in view; Mr. 
Harris directs us from the examples here given to acknowlege 

‘ For the honour of humanity, and of its great and divine 
Author, who never forfakes it, that fome {parks of intelleét were 
at all times vifible, through the whole of this dark and dreary 
period.’ 

Three clafles of men were, during this interyal, confpi- 
cuous ; the Byzantine Greeks, the Saracens or Arabians, and 
the Latins or Franks, inhabitants of Weftern Europe. The 
account of the Byzantine Greeks begins with the following 
temarks upon the rife of commentators, , 
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.. © Simplicius and Ammonis were Greek authors, who. flou- 
tifhed at Athens during the fixth century ; for Athens, long after 
her trophies at Marathon, long after her political foverei nty 
was no more, ftill maintained her empire in philofophy ptt the 
fine arts. " 

‘ Philofophy, indeed, when thefe authors wrote, was finking 
apace. The Stoic fyftem, and even the Stoic writings, were the 
greater part of them loft. Other fects had fhared the fame fate. 
Nonefubfifted but the Platonic and the Peripatetic; which, be- 
ing both derived from a.common fource (that is to fay, the Py- 
thagorean) were at this period blended, and commonly cultivated 
by the fame perfons. 

¢ Simplicius and Ammonius, being bred in this {chool, and 
well initiated in its principles, found no reafon, from their edu- 
cation, to make Flies for themfelves; a practice, referable 
fometimes to real genius, but more often to not knowing, what 
others have invented before. 

‘ Confcious therefore they could not excel their great prede- 

. eeffors, they thought, like many others, that the commenting 
ef theit works was domg mankind the moft effential fervice. 
. ¢ ’Twas this, which gave rife, long before their time, to that 
tribe of commentators, who, in the perfon of Andronicus the 
Rhodian, began under Auguftus, and who continued, for ages 
after, in an orderly fucceffion.’ 


Mr. Harris continues his narrative of the Byzantine Greeks, 
with doing great juftice to the characters of Suidas, Stobzus, 
and Photius, who were really men of confiderable learning and 
abilities. It is-a curious faét, that Michael Pfellus, of the 
eleventh century, a¢tually commented upon and explained 
twenty-four comedies of Menander; which fhews, that thofe 
excellent compofitions were extant at that period. 


« And why (demands our author) fhould not the polite Me- 
nander have had his admirers in thefe ages, as well as the licen- 
tious Ariftophanes ?—Or rather, why not as well as Sophocles, 
and Euripides? The fcholia upon thefe (though fome perhaps 
may be more ancient) were compiled by critics, who lived long 
after Pfellus. 

¢ We may add with regard to all thefe fcholiafts (whatever 
may have been their age) they would never have undergone the 
Jabours of compilation and annotation, had they not been encou- 
raged by the tafte of their contemporary countrymen. For who 
éver publifhed, without hopes of having readers ? 

¢ The fame may be afferted of the learned bifhop of Theffalo- 
nica, Euftathius, who lived in the twelfth century. His admi- 
ration of Homer mutt have been almoft enthufiaftic, to carry him 
through fo complete, fo minute, and fo vaft a commentary, both 
upon the Iliad and the Odyffey, collected from fuch an immenfe 
number both of critics and hiftorians.’ 

| Eu- 
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. Baftathius, the commentator of Ariftotle, and feveral 
others, are afterwards mentioned with great commendation. 
But Mr. Harris particularly dwells upon the defcription given 
by Nicetas, the Choniate of the ftatues, which were deftroyed 
at Canftantinople by. the crufaders, 


‘ Not only becaufe the facts, related by this hifforian, are little 
known, but becaufe they tend to prove, that even in thofe dark 
ages (as we have too many reafons to call them) there were Greeks 
{till extant, who had a tafte for the finer arts, and .an enthufiaftic 
feeling of their exquifite beauty.’ 


Nicetas was prefent at the facking of Conftantinople in the 
year 1205. 

The third chapter contains an hiftorical account of Athens, 
from the time of her Perfian triumphs to that of her be- 
coming fubject to the Turks. This is an interefting chapter ; 
and is written with judgement and accuracy; but we can- 
not felec&t a detached part without injuftice to the reft, and 
the whole is too long to lay before our readers. 

We have, under the fecond head a general view, not only 
of the learning of the Arabians, but of their charaéter, and 
manners ; and a variety of anecdotes are introduced, which 
are curious in themfelves, and illuftrate or confirm the favour- 
able opinion which Mr. Harris appears to have entertained of 
this people. He obferves, indeed, that they began ill; (al- 
luding to the deftruction of the Alexandrian library by the 
Caliph Omar) but then by degrees they recurred to their 
ancient character, which they boafted to imply three capital 
things, hofpitality, valour, and eloquence. He therefore 
haftens to the time when the Abaflide reigned, whofe domi- 
nion lafted for more than five centuries. ‘The former part of 
this period was the zra of the grandeur and the magnificence 
of the caliphate. 

Several extraéts are here given from the life of the great Sa- 
Jadin, as written by Bohadin, who was his conftant attendant. 
It feems the cbje& of our authorto prove, from the example of 
the Arabians, that learning and virtue, elegance of tafte, and 
greatnefs of mind, naturally flourifh at the fame time, and 
rife and fall together. By way of fpecimen of the /entiments 
and manners of the Arabians at the period when they moft 
cultivated letters, the following ftory is related from Abul- 
pharagius, an Arabian hiftorian of the thirteenth century, 
whofe works were publifhed in Arabic and Latin by the 
learned Pococke, at Oxford, A. D. 1663. 


‘ The caliph, Mottawakkel, had a phyfician belonging to 
him, who was a Chriftian, named Honain. One day, after fome 
other 
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other incidental converfation, I would have thee, fays the caliph, 
teach me a prefcription, by which I may take off any: enemy I 
pleafe, and yet at the fame time it fhould never be difcovered. 
Honain, declining to give an anfwer, and pleading ignorance, 
was imprifoned. 

‘ Being brought, again, after a year’s interval, into the ca- 
‘Tiph’s prefence, and ftill perfifting in his ignorance, though 
threatened with death, the caliph fmiled upon him and faid, Be 
of good cheer, we were only willing to try thee, that we might 
have the greater confidence in thee. 

¢ As Honain upon this bowed down and kiffed the earth, 
What hindered thee, fays the caliph, from granting our requeft, 
when thou faweft us appear fo ready to perform what we had 
threatened ? Two things, replied Honain, my religion, and my 
profeffion: my religion, which commands me to do good to m 
enemies; my profeffion, which was purely inftituted forthe be- 
nefit of mankind. ‘Two noble laws, faid the caliph, and imme- 
diately prefented him (according to the Eaftern ufage) with rich 
garments and a fum of money.’ 


_. When our author proceeds, under the third head, to the 
Latins or Franks, we find with pleafure the names of many of 
our countrymen ; and we believe that this ifland may juftly 
boaft a far greater proportion of learned men than could have 
-been expected, when we confider how few they were at that 
time in Europe. 

Mr. Harris expreffes a more favourable opinion of the fchool- 
men, than is generally entertained of them. They were in their 
day ridiculoufly extolled, and perhaps are now too much defpifed. 
After mentioning the fchoolmen, he takes notice of John of 
Salifbury, whom he feems well pleafed to call his country- 
man; and who appears, by the feveral extracts given from his 
works, to have been a man of confiderable fcience. It is wel] 
obferved, that fome knowlege of the fine arts exifted, durin 
the middle age, in Italy and Greece ; and that Italy deriving 
them from Greece, communicated them to the reft of Europe, 

Mr. Harris in all his works is fond of exprefling his admiration 
of the Greeks. It is indeed an extraordinary fact, and af- 
fords fubje&t for curious fpeculation, that Greece, at a ve 

remote period, attained an eminence in learning and the arts, 
in eloquence and in tafte, which fucceeding ages have rarely 
equalled, and never excelled. Europe has twice derived its 
literature and its politenefs from this fource ; for we all know 
the effects which the conqueft of Greece produced in ancient 
Rome ; and the fugitives, who efcaped from Conftantinople, 
after it was taken by Mahomet’ thé Second, were the principal 
caufe of the reftoration of learnjhg, Our author too remarks, 
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* A few Greek painters, in the thirteenth century, came from 
Greece into Italy, and taught their art to Cimabue, a Floren- 
tine. Cimabue was the father of Italian painters, and from him 
came a fucceffion, which at length gave the Raphaels, the Mi- 
chael Angelo’s, &c. 

¢ The ftatues, and ruined edifices, with which Italy abounded, 
and which were all of‘them by Greek artifts, or aher Grecian 
models, taught the Italians the fine arts of ftulpture and archi- 
te€ture.’ 


The degeneracy of the Greeks in modern times prevents 
our afcribing their ancient fuperiority to natural caufes. If 
we allow the attivity of their genius, and the delicacy of their 
feelings to have been native advantages, we muft attribute 
the exertions which they made, and the wonderful fuccefs of 
thofe exertions in the various improvement of the human fa- 
culties, to their education and government, to the great oc- 
cafions, which called forth their talents, and to the {pirit of 
emulation, which was univerfally diffufed among them. 

The eleventh chapter contains a hiftory of the origin of 
thyme, and the progreflive deviations from the harmonious fim- 
plicity of the fyllabic meafure, (as Mr. Harris ftyles it) which 
was confined to the pureft ages of Greek and Roman poetry, 

From the twelfth chapter it appears that the fpirit of ad- 
venture, and a zeal to make new difcoveries, were not confined 
to the more enlightened ages; for in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries Paul the Venetian, and fir John Mandeville; 
traverfed Afia and fome part of Africa; the former vifited 
China at an earlier period than is generally affigned for the 
intercourfe of European travellers with that great empire. 
Next follows the charaéter of fir John Fortefcue, whofe me. 
mory was highly revered by our author, both as a fcholar and 
an Englifhman. Speaking of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
it is obferved, 


¢ This was a period, difgraced by unfuccefsful wars abroad» 
and by fanguinary diforders at home. ‘The king himfelf met an 
untimely end, and fo did his hopeful and high fpirited fon, the 
prince of Wales. Yet did not-even thefe times keep one genius 
from emerging, though plunged by his rank into their mofttem- 
peftuous part. By this I mean fir John Fortefcue, chancellor of 
England, and tutor to’ the young prince, juft mentioned. As 
this laft office was a truft of the greateit importance, fo he dif- 
charged it not only with confummate wifdom, but (what was more) 

with confummate virtue. 
¢ His traét in praife of the laws of England, is written with 
the nobleft view that man ever wrote ; written to infpire his pu- 
pil with a love of the country he was to govern, by fhewins 
| : hin 
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him that, to govern by thofe admirable laws, would make him 
a far greater prince than the moft unlimited defpotifm. 

* This he does not only prove by a detail of particular laws, 
but by an accurate comparifor between the flate of England and 
‘France, one of which he makes a land of liberty, the other of 
fervitude, His thirty-fifth and thirty-fixth chapters upon this fyb- 
ject are invaluable, and fhould be read by, every Englifhman, wha 

. honours that name. 
** Through thefe and the other chapters, we perceive an in- 
terefting truth, which is, that the capital parts of our contfti- 
tution, the trial by juries, the abhorrence of tortures, the 
“fovereignty of parliament as well in. the granting of money, as 
in the making and repealing of laws, Ifay, that all thefe, and 
many other ineftimable privileges, exifted then, as they do now ; 
were not new projects of the day, but facred forms, to which ages 
had given a venerable fanction. 
~ © As for the literature of this great man (which is more imme- 
diately to our purpofe), he appears to have been a reader of Ari- 
ftotie, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Quinétilian, Seneca, Vegetius, 
Boethius, and many ether ancients; to have been not unin- 
formed in the authors and hiftory of slater ages ; to have been 
deeply ‘knowing not only in the laws of his own country (where 
he attained the higheft dignity they could beftow) but in the Ro- 
man or civil law; which he holds to be far inferior; we muft add 
to this a mafterly infight into the ftate and policy of the neigh- 


bouring nations,’ 


We thonght this extract ought to be laid before our readers ; 

for fir John Fortefcue is here evidently propofed, as an ex- 
ample to our age ; which, however enlighted, is not diftin- 
guithed for the more manly and exalted virtues. 
_ .The excellent treatife de Laudibus Legum Anglia, certainly 
proves the antiquity of our free government; it contains a 
complete refutation of the fuperficial conceits of fome mo- 
dern writers, . among whom it hath been fafhionable to main- 
tain, that this country had no fettled fyftem of liberty, till 
the Revolution; and.that in the days of feudal tyranny, all 
Europe was equally in a ftate of vaffalage, Such opinions 
detraét from the. refpect which is due to the venerable fa- 
‘brick of our conftitution: whiift,.om the other hand, a juf 
motion of the wifdom and fpirit of our anceftors will encou- 
rage us to adhere inflexibly to thofe principles, which the ex- 
perience of ages hath fhewn to be the true fource of our na- 
tional glory and happinefs. | 

The architecture of this period produced, as Mr. Harris ob- 
ferves, thofe admirable ftructures of Salifbury Cathedral, and 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge ; works, which, if they 
food fingle, would redeem the times in which they were con- 
firucted, from the imputation of barbarifm. = ‘i 
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In the thirteenth chapter our author, to ufe his own éx- 
preflion, pafes from the elegant works of art to the more elegant 
works of nature. This chapter begins with fhewing that mew 
of genius have always admired the beauties of nature: Some 
fine paflages are cited from Horace, Virgil, and Milten, from 
whence it appears, that the great elements of this fpecies of 
beauty were underftood by thofe excellent poets to confit iw 
water, wood, and uneven ground, to which may be added, 
lawn. The obfervations which follow are fo interefting to 
moft of dur readers, that we fhall give them at length. 
. * The painters feem to have felt the power of thefe elements, 
and to have transferred them into their landfcapes with fuch 
amazing force, that.they appear not fo much to have followed, 
as to have emulated nature. Claude de Lorraine, the Pouffins, 
Salvator Rofa, ahd afew more, may be called fuperior artifts in 
this exquifite tafte. 

¢ Our gardens in the mean time were taftelefs and infipid. 
Thofe, who made them, thought the farther they wandered frora 
nature, the nearer they approached to the fublime. Unfortu 
nately, where they travelled, no fublime was to be found; and 
the farther they went, .the farther they left it behind. 
_ ¢ But perfection, alas! was not the work of a day, Many 
prejudices were to be removed; many gradual afcents to be 
made ; afcents from bad to good, and from good to better, be 
fore the delicious Amenities of a Claude ora Pouffin could be 1i- 
valled in a Stour-head, a Hagley, ora Stow; of the trémeéndous 
charms of a Salvator Rofa be equalled in the feenes of a Piercefielé 
or 2 Mount Edgecumb.’ 


But the principal defign of this chapter is to prdve, that 
a tafte for natural beauty was not wanting to the enlightened 
few of the middle age ; which pofition is chiefly illuftrated by 
an extraét from Leland, by the fituation of Vauclufe, the fa- 
vourite retreat of Petrarch; and by feveral charming defcrip- 
tions from Sannazarius, of his villa of Margillina in the Bay of 
Naples. 
After thefe refle&tions upon the tafte and genius, the lite- 
rature, the fpirit of adventure, and the works of art, which 
‘ appear from this enquiry to have belonged to the middle age, 
our author dtaws a melancholy picture of the ignorance and 
favagenefs of the laity ; for he had before obferved, that al- 
“moft all who were diftinguifhed for their learning during this 
period, were ecclefiaftics. Some caufes are afligned for this 
general barbarifm; the moft material one is the want of edé- 
Cation. 
¢ Nothing, Mr. Harris obferves, mends the mind more than 
culture, to which thefe emigrants had no defire, either from ex- 
ample or educativn, to lend a patient ear.’ 


The 











Z0 Hartis’s Phillopical Inquiries. 
The following remark occurs in this place. 


¢ Though the darknefs in Weftern Europe, during the period 
here mentioned, was (in fcripture language) a darknefs that might 
be felt, yet'is it furprifing that, during a period fo obfcure, many 
admirable inventions found their way into the world; I mean 
fuch ‘as clocks, telefcopes, paper, gunpowder, the mariner’s 
needle, printing, and-a number here omitted *.’ 


Upon this fubje& a query is fubmitted to the reader. 


¢ If the human mind be as truly of divine origin, as every 
other part of the univerfe ; and if every other part of the uni- 
verfe far teftimony to its author: do not the inventions above 
mentioned give us reafon to affert, that God in the operations of 
man, never leaves himfelf without a witnefs ?? 


In the conclufion of this volume we have our author’s opi- 
nion of his contemporaries ; an opinion which does great ho- 
nour. to the liberality of his fentiments, and the benevolence 
of his: heart.» Serious men, particularly in the decline of life, 
are fond of declaiming againft the degeneracy of the age in 
which they live. Mr. Harris, on the contrary, not only vine 
dicates the prefent times, but expofes the injuftice and the un- 
reafonablenefs of thefe melancholy declaimers, and the mif- 
chievous tendency of their affertions. The following reflections, 
which arife upon this occafion, are of confiderable importance, 


¢ As man-is by: nature a focial animal, good humour feems an 
ingredient highly neceflary to this charaéter. ’Tis the falt, 
which gives a feafoning to the feaft of life; and which, if it be 
wanting, furely renders the feaft incomplete. Many caufes con- 
tribute to impair this amiable quality, and nothing perhaps 
more, than bad opinions of mankind. Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead usto mifanthropy. If thefe bad opinions go far- 
ther, and are applied to the univerfe, then they lead to fome- 
thing worfe, for they lead to Atheifm. The melancholy and 
morofe character being thus infenfibly formed, morals and piety 
fink of courfe; for what equals have we to love, or what fu- 
perior have we to revere, when we have no other objects left, 
than thofe of hatred, or of terror? 

¢ It fhould feem then expedient, if we value our better princi- 
ples, nay, if we value our own happinefs, to withftand fuch 
dreary fentiments.’ 


It is indeed a very falfe idea, that piety arifes from a gloomy 


temper. A chearful mind naturally produces good-will to- 
wards men, and gratitude.to God. It inclines us to receive 





® « See two ingenious writers on this fubjeét, Polydore Virgil, De 
Rerum Inventoribus; and Pancirollus, De Rebus perditis et ins 
~ventus,” 
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pleafure from all the objects which furround us, and to dwelt 
upon what is moft beautiful, and moft excellent; from whence 
we'are led to the contemplation of the Divine Being, who is 
the fource of all perfection. 

Upon the whole, this work impreffes upon our mirids a 
very pleafing idea of Mr. Harris’s character ; and raifes a high 
veneration for it. He feems to have defigned this publication, 
not only as a retrofpective view of thofe ftudies, which exer~ 
‘cifed his mind in the full vigour of life; but likewife as a 
monument of his affection to his numerous friends, anda 
teftimony of his general candour and benevolence. We'can- 
not take our leave of it without felecting the following paflage, 
asa f{pecimen of many other encomiums upon diftinguifhed 
perfons of the prefent age, which are interfperfed in {feveral 
parts of this work. | 


‘ Nor muft I forget Dr. Taylor, refidentiary of St. Paul’s, nor 
Mr.Upton, prebendary of Rochefter. The former, by his edis 
tion of Demofthenes “(as far as he lived to carry it), by his Lyfias, 
by his comment on the Marmor Sandvicenfe, and other critical 
pieces ; the latter,. by his corre and elegant edition, in Greek 
and Latin, of Arrian’s Epictetus (the firit of the kind that had 
any pretenfions to be called complete), have rendered themfelves, 
as {cholars, lafting ornaments of their country. _Thefe two va- 
luable men were the friends of my youth ; the companions of my 
focial, as well as my literary, hours. 1 admired them for their 
erudition; 1 loved them for their virtue; they are now no 
more —— : 


¢ His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere Virg.’ 


To this work is fubjoined an Appendix of four different 
pieces : 


¢ The firft, containing an account of the Arabic manuféripts 
belonging to the /icurial Library in Spain, : 

‘ The fecond, containing an account of the manufcripts of 
Livy, in the fame library. 

‘ The third, containing an account of the manufcripts af 
Cebes, in the Library of the king of France, at Paris. 

¢ The fourth, containing fome account of literature in RufMfid 
and of its progrefs towards being civilized.’ : 








The Hiftory of the Legal Polity of the Roman State. [Continued 
from vol, LI. pi¥416.] pm 


EN the fourth chapter of the fecond, book, Dr. Bever pro- 
ceeds to deliver an account of the various fources of inter- 


pretation by which the laws of the twelve tables, originally 
: ob- 
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obfcare in their compofition, were elucidated and afcertained. 
Thofe fources were, the ‘ Fori Difputationes,’—< Refponfa 
Prudentum,’—Legis Adtiones;?—* Jus Civile Flavianum,’— 
« Jus Civile Alianum.’ Befide the college of the * Ponti. 
fices,? many perfons of the firft rank for their experience 
and political knowlege, formed themfelves into private fos 
cieties, to debate on fuch ambiguous queftions of law as were 
occafionally referred to their confideration, until they could 
agree to determine the fenfe in which thofe doubtful ftatutes 
ought in future to be underftood. Though in this employ- 
ment they aéted under no public authority, yet the repu- 
tation of their wifdom and integrity gave fuch weight to 
their decifions, that thefe were, from time to time, adopted 
by the courts of juftice, and received, by a kind of general 
acquiefcence, into the body of the unwritten, or common 
law, under the name of ‘ Fori Difputationes,’ and fometimes 
of * Jus Civile.’ 

In the earlier times of the Roman ftate, the great fages of 
the Jaw contented themfelves with delivering their opinions 
in private, to fuch only as had immediate occafion to confult 
them. But afterwards men of the greateft diftinGtion taught 
the law publicly in their own houfes, to all who were de 
firons of becoming their pupils; a proficiency in legal know- 
lege being then confidered as a principal ornament of a ftatef- 
man, and the fureft road to the moft honourable offices in the 
republic. From the interpretation given by thofe refpeCtable 
authorities, .arofe that {pecies of law, particularly known by 
the title of * Refponfa Prudentum.’ 

Our author cbferves, that the cuftom of interpreting the 
Jaws in the manner above mentioned,. had been of great fer- 
vice in clearing away many of their difficulties, and afcer- 
taining their true fenfe. Something, however, was ftill wanted 
to fuit them to juridical praétice. For this purpofe thofe 
learned interpreters contrived certain writs or forms, by the 
help of which, a more regular method of proceeding was in- 
‘troduced into the courts of law. Thefe writs obtained the name 
of * Legis,’ or ‘ Legitime Adtiones.’ 

Notwithftanding the acknowleged ufefulnefs of thofe forms, 
they lay in a very confufed ftate, for more than a century after 
their introduction, till Appius Claudius Czcus reduced them 
into one collection. The ‘ Pontifices,’ however, from a de- 
fire of preferving their own confequence, ftill kept this ufe- 
ful work clofely locked up with their own archives, fo that 

-a fight of it could not be obtained without their exprefs per- 
miffion. This being a fubjeét of univerfal complaint, Cneius 
~ Flavius, who was the fecretary of Appius, and had free ac- 
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cefs'to his: papers, made ‘a tranftript of this valuable work» ’ 


which he afterwards ‘publifhed, It received the name of 


* Jus Civile Flavianum ;?; and was. followed, in ‘a few years, - 


by a fécond work of the fame kind, which was, from its au- 
thor, Caius A‘lius, denominated ‘ Jus Civile Adlianum.’ 

Dr., Bever remarks, that the ‘ Legis Actiones,’ and. feveral 
other forms in the fyitem. of Roman jurifprudence, deferve 
the attention; of the Englith lawyers, much more than might 


be imagined,; becaufe they bear a ftrong analogy to many ° 


of thofe legal forms, fo'much ufed in the earlier times’ of our 
conititution, more immediately fucceeding the Norman Con- 
queft ; which are preferved in that venerable collection, the 
* Regiftriim Omnium Brevium.’ 

The fifth chapter delineates the principal legiflative powers 
of the Roman ftate ; the methods of voting, and of enacting 
Jaws ; with the * Leges,’—‘ Plebifcita,’—and ‘ Senatus Con- 
fulta.”. Thofe comprehend the various laws enacted in the 
later ages of the; republic;. when the fyftem of ancient ju- 
rifprudence had. become infefiicient’ for the exigencies of th 
ftate, . 


From the conclufion of this chapter, we fhall lay before our 


readers the author’s judicious’ obfervations on the Roman go- 
vernment. 


‘ Great and profperous as it actually became in the courfe of 
time, it owed very little of that grandeur to any regular chain 
of political reafonings, or to, the prophetic deductions of deep- 
fighted philofophy ; but. rather, to a diligent and unremitting 
attention to the various incidents, that occafionally offered them- 
felves, in the feveral ftruggles and difficulties, im which this 
ative people were fo.frequently involved. By taking a proper 
advantage of thefe, as they happened, and by always chufing 
the moft promifing and beneficial, they arrived, fays Polybius 
at the very fame end that Lycurgus attained, and formed the mof 
beautiful fyftem of government then exifting. 

‘© In contemplating, therefore, its rapid inereafe; its unexe 
ampled fuccefs ; the profound awe and veneration which it im- 
preffed upon the whole ancient world ; we, may. be tempted to 
believe, that the various parts of it were foingenioufly contrived, 
and the refpective powers of each order fo equally poiled, as to fee 
cure to itan uninterrupted ftate of union and flability; and, from 
hence, to acceed to the opinion of the fame writer, that. ‘+ it was 
not neta for human. wifdom to invent amore perfect icheme of 
civil policy.” 


‘ Itis to be feared, however, that this eminent author was. 


too much dazzled by.the luftre of the period in which he wrote; 
and that he gave a higher colouring to_his picture, than could 
be well juftified from a view of the original. By the final fubs 
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Jeétion of her moft potent and formidable rival, the republic was 
then advanced to the brighteft 2ra of her glory ;, when fhe 
might, indeed, beft deferve fo flattering a compliment, at the. 
leaft expence of fincerity and truth. t, with all his know- 
lege of Roman affairs, the fidelity of the hiftorian feems to have 
yielded too much to the partiality of the panegyrift, in favour of 
that ftate, which had atchieved fuch wonders,’ by the hand, 
efpecially, of his pupil, friend,’ and patron. 
¢ Inthe cooler moments of his refleétion, he well knew, that 
the moft valuable productions, both of the political and phyfical 
world, carried within themfelves their own congenial defeéts ; in- 
fomuch, that, though they might chance to efcape external in- 
juries, they were liable to. be corroded and deftroyed by certain 
internal principles of corruption, implanted in their vitals by 
the hand of Nature. Such was the contexture of the Roman 
conmfiitution, which, even in the fummit of its felicity, was 
plentifully ftored with the feeds of its own diffolution. The 
fame powers, that, by an amicable co-operation with each other, 
cemeénted its various parts in one firm bond of union and friend- 
fhip, by any wilful abufe or mifapplication, became, with the 
fame facility, the caufes of the moft ruinous difcord. - 
_ © The time was not very far diflant, when the pride of vic- 
tory, andthe deceitfulneis of profperity, were to extinguith 
that patient bravery, that unaffected purity of manners, which 
had ‘hitherto direéted her feet in the paths of true glory.. The 
meek fpirit of obedience, which is the foul of political order, 
was now to give way to a turbulent impatience of legal re- 
ftraint, and to an overweening conceit of felf-confequence ; when 
every pert demagogue was to think himfelf at liberty to ditturb 
the decorum of popular affemblies, by. his feditious declama-. 
tions ; as if effrontery of face, and volubility of tongue, were 
the only neceffary accomplifhments of an orator and a flatefman. 
_ -¢When, therefore, we confider this celebrated conftitution, 
with all thefe precarious and uncertain effects ; there will be no 
injuftice in faying, that, in almoft every period of its exiflence, 
it was more excellent in its parts, than in the whole. Though 
the materials of which it was compofed were good in their kind, 
yet they wanted the hand of one able architeét, to give them 
that uniformity and harmony, which are effential both to the 
ttrength and beauty of the edifice. The numerous conftituents 
of this vaft and complex body were generally much too inde- 
pendent of each other: they too often neglected, or even _pur- 
pofely avoided, ‘that mutual communication of fentiments, which 
the nature of legiflation always requires; confequently, the laws 
made by each refpeétively, bore too partial a relation to the in- 
tereft of their owu order, to be of any extenfive. ufe to the whale 
community. - This was particularly the cafe in the more unfettled . 
and diftracted times of the republic ; when laws were frequently . 
paffed, even as it were in {pite ; and were dictated by a jealoufy. 
of each’ other’s: fuperiority, rather than by a difinterefted zeal 
hee r ere ee ae 
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for the common caufe_of focial tranquillity.' Thus, the ba~ 
lance of orderly policy could never {fettle into’ its due equili- 
brium ; but was kept in a continued flate of ofcillation be- 
tween both extremes, till it finally preponderatéd in favour of 
one great leviathan of power, who became, of himfelf, more than 
equal to all the reft together; a fatal confequence, that will ever 
refult from. popular liberty, when more eagerly coveted, than 
well eadertisod-s and eae tumultuoufly afferted, than tempe- 
rately enjoyed. 

‘ Under the prefent view, ‘therefore, of the legal polity of this 
illuftrious ftate, it may be well compared to a “plentiful maga- 
zine of heterogeneous merchandizes, which, when thrown to- 
gether in one undiftinguifhed mafs, difgufts the eye with its con~ 
fufed and fhapelefs appearance ; but, when the feveral parts are 
judicioufly feleéted, and diffufed through their regular channels, 
makes glad the heart of man, and enriches the univerfe with the 
abundance of its treafures,’ - 


In the fixth chapter the author reiates the hiftory of the 
‘ Jus Honorarium,’ This.branch of jurifprudence was founded 
upon the edicts of the magiftrates, the pretors, ediles; and 
cenfors, The author concludes the chapter with fome perti- 
nent reflections on falfe ideas concerning liberty, for which we 
refer our readers to the work. 

The third book is employed on the imperial government, 
fo long as the feat of empire continued at Rome, The au- 
thor fets out with enquiring into the caufes of this great re~ 
volution ; among which he particularly confiders the origin 
and progrefs of the Agrarian Laws, the decline of the de- 
mocracy, and the increafe of the ariftocracy. Im this part of 
the work, we meet with many juft obfervations on fome of the 
moft diftinguifhed characters in thofe times. In the fecond 
chapter, Dr. Bever difplays the origin of the imperial go- 
vernment under Julius Cefar; whofe condu@ he vindi- 
cates, by ftrong arguments, from the reprefentation of thofe 
writers, who have placed it in an unfavourable light, 

The third chapter contains general obfervations upon the 
ftate of the conftitution at the above period; an account of 
the fecond triumvirate, and the progrefs of the imperial 
power under O&avius. ‘The fourth defcribes the nature of 
the imperial government, with the ftate of it under Tibe- 
rius; and the fifth affords a general view of the political cha- 
raters of the fucceeding emperors, to the reign of Alexander 
Severus, 

The fixth chapter contains an enquiry into the nature and. 
extent of the ‘ Lex Regia,’ or declarative aét of the ftate, by 
which it has been imagined that the conftitution was rendered 
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-defpotic. We shall prefent our readers with part of the hif- 
-torian’s remarks ‘on“this {ubjeét.~- 


¢ ‘The origin of this law. is, by moft. modern writer; ieferred 
to the age of Auguftus ; though it is-a circumitance well worthy 
‘of obfervation, that no fuch law either now does, or was ever 
known to have exifted ; and that neither the name of Auguftus, 
nor of any other particular prince,.is once mentioned by Jufti- 
“nian in the'paffages here cited ; fo asto enable us to determine, 
with any degree of: certainty, it whofe favour, of upén what 
occafion, it was ena¢ted. A law, which at once would have 
totally changed the. face of the Roman conftitution, and have 
“annihilated a. power, that, with. little interruption, had refided 
‘gn the collective body of the people, for the five centuries im- 
mediately preceding, muft haye been. a phenomenon in poli- 
‘tics, too remarkable to have efcaped. thenotice of the moft in- 
‘attentive and’ fuperficial annalift. A'nd yet it) is certainly true, 
that not even the moft accurate and beft informed hiftorians, who 
lived the neareft’ to thofe times, have left us any reafon to fup- 
spofe that they ever had the leaft knowlege of fuch an act of the 
legiflature. 
_.§ As it has fo little foundation in fa&, it has fill lefs in pro- 
bability. Auguftus, with all his moderation, would hardly have 
rejected fo fub{tantial a compliment, when unanimoufly made him 
by the whole people ; or have failed to. caufe alaw, which would 
at once have fecured independency to himfelf and his fucceffors, 
to be recorded as fpecdily as poilible, and to be authenticated 
“with every public mark of notoriety. But, in truth, it was 
contrary to the profeffed policy of this wife prince ever to afpire 
to any fuch {tate of dangerous pre-eminence. His uniform principle 
was to avoid all invidious marks of fovereignty, and to preferve (as 
we havealready abundantly feen) every exterior appearance of the 
ancicnt commonwealth. The old republican fpirit was now in- 
deed much broken and deprefled;' but the lion, though aged and 
infirm, might awake from his flumbers ; ; and had ftill vigour and 
courage enough remaining,.to ftartle and revolt at the name of 
king, and to betray his natural antipathy to every thing that 
favoured of the regal dignity. Macenas indeed advifed him to. 
affume a fhare of leviflative power to himfelf ; but {till upon con- 
dition of not exercifing that power, withaut. confulting with the 
fir perfons of the fenate : which advice he always very care~ 
fully followed. » 

‘ His fucceffors, though of characters too often the direé re- 
verfe of his own, and with very little comcern for the -real inte- 
refts of the people; wanted .not penetration to difcern, that the 
genius of Rome, even in the ftate of debafement fhe then was,. 
would not look with patience. upon the gaudy pageantry of ab- 
folute mon Sat They contented :themfelves therefore with 
the more modeft i. ARP ENALOS of ride which they'were at 
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Yiberty to affume and repeat as often as they pleafed; and by 
thus appearing to prefer military glory.to. civil power, they 
flattered the high fpirit of a warlike people, without alarming 
their. apprehenfions ; they even affected to be. worfhipped as 
gods, when they declined the title of kings, If then there was 
fuch magic in a fingle word, as to diffufe terror and. difguft 
through the minds of fo many millions, it is not tobe fuppofed 
that alaw, bearing fo invidious a mark, could ever have been 
received by them with any degree of approbation, much lefs of 
obedience. 
_ © The moft rational way, therefore, of accounting for the 
rife and growth of this very univerfal error, is from that fur= 
prifing concurrence of fortunate circumftances, which placed 
Oédtavius at the head of the Roman world. ‘The people, wearied 
out with the firuggles.of oppofite fations, and with the oppreffions 
of an infolent and overbearing ariftocracy, were eager to fly for 
protection to the arms of a young conqueror, who, by his wifdom, 
prowefs, or good fortune, had obtained a decifive fuperiority 
oyer. all his competitors ; who was now able to quell thefe tu- 
multuous fpirits, and to.reduce them all to a more reafonable level. 
Finding that he had both >the will and the power .to infure to them 
the bleflings of peace, which their diftraéted ftate had fo long 
panted after, they were, perhaps, not lefs glad to throw the bur- 
den of the government upon his fhoulders, than he might be to 
take it up. He became their fovereign, therefore, even by the 
very exigencies of the times ; and by prudently affociating him- 
felf with all the other public. magiftrates in their turns;. by 
treating them as his colleagues in office, and by affecting no 
greater fhare in the adminiftration than themfelves, he was in 
fact a king, without affuming any determinate title whatever. 
Thus by coveting nothing, he obtained all ; and made it the in- 
tereft of the people to grant, what would have been very im- 
politic in himfelf to demand. Well convinced that he was not 
difpofed to abufe their confidence, they daily ftrengthened his 
hands by new concefficns, till they had hardly left themfelves any 
further favours to beftow.’ 

The feventh chapter comprifes an account of the.confiftory 
of the emperors, a council compofed of the officers of ftate, 
the moft refpectatle patricians, and the moft eminent profef- 
fors of the law. ‘The author explains the nature of the im- 
perial conftitutions, known by the names of refcripts, decrees, 
and edicts. | 

In the eighth chapter Dr. Bever delineates the ftate of the 
« Refponfa Prudentum,’ and of the profeffion of law under 
the’emperots ; with the different fects of the lawyers ; of-all of 
which he has given a clear and accurate account. 

The ninth chapter contains a general view of the ftate of the 
Roman government, from the death of Alexander Severus, to 
‘the abdication of the imperial power by Dioclefian. 
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The.fourth book treats of the imperial government, from 
the removal of the feat of empire to Byzantium by Conftan- 
tine, to the revival: and diffufion of the Roman laws over 
Europe in the twelfth century. The firft chapter contains a 
view of the ftate of the Roman government and laws, from 
Conftantine to Juftinian. The next exhibits the ftate of the 
laws after Theodofius II. with the reformation of them by 
Juftinian. In this chapter the hiftorian relates the origin 
of the Inftitutes, Digeft or Pandetts, the Code, and the 
New Couftitutions ; all which conftitute the body of the Civil 
Law. 


¢ Upon an impartial review of this princely collection, fays 
our author, which contains the quinteffence of whatever is ufe- 
ful and excellent among the accumulated productions of fourteen 
centuries, inftead of envioufly dwelling upon its defects, or com- 
plaining of its magnitude, we fhould rather admire the judgment 
and perfeverance of thofe learned perfonages who had courage to 
undertake this more than Herculean labour; and reduced the 
whole into fo reafonable and moderate a-compafs, as that in whick 
it is now extant.’ . 


The laft chapter of the volume delineates the ftate of Juf- 
tinian’s laws in the Eaft; the alterations by Bafilius Macedo 
and Leo the philofopher; the progrefs and decline of thofe 
laws in the Weft; with their revival in the twelfth century, 
and a particular enquiry into that event. 

In this Hiftory Dr. Bever has, with great perfpicuity, traced 
the progrefs of the celebrated fyftem of civil law through a 
feries of near two thoufand years. He difcovers the ftrongeft 
marks of accurate enquiry, as well as judicious reflexion. Hay- 
ing fo much enriched the prefent volume with hiftorical detail, 
and pertinent remarks, we may expect a yet more interefting 
fund of obfervation in the fecond; which will not only re- 
late the connexion of the civil with the feudal and canon 
laws, but their joint effect on the refpe€tive governments of 
thofe countries where they have been adopted. Due attention, 
we are informed, will be paid to the various operations of thofe 
laws in the different parts of the Britith' empire, efpecially in 
the maritime and ecclefiaftical courts. We cannot help ex- 
prefling a defire, that Dr. Bever’s profeffional engagements 
may afford him leifure to complete a work, which cannot fail 


of proving highly acceptable to every enquirer into the hiftory 
of our conftitution and juridical fyitem. 
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‘Theatre of Education. Tranflated from the French of the Counte/s 
de Genlis. . 4 Vols. 8vo. 11. in-boards. Cadell. 


A S. the formation of the minds of youth is a matter of the 

utmoft confequence and importance in every ftate, thofe 
who direct their ftudies. towards it, are doubtlefs highly de- 
ferving both of attention: and applaufe: the tafk, however, 
is by no means an eafy ones nothing is more difficult to a 
good writer than to adapt himfelf to the! capacity of his in- 
feriors, and to lead the young readers into a ‘knowlege of 
men and manners, without, ‘at the fame time, running the 
hazard of depraving their tafte or corrupting their manners : 
this arduous tafk Mademoifelle de Genlis, the original author 
of the. work before us, has performed with fingular judgment 
and fuccefs. 


‘ The work, as the tranflator has obferved} is equally adapted 
to the inftruétion of both fexes, who will find engaging defcrip- 
tions of characters well worth their imitation, ahd meet with in- 
ftructive examples to deter them from thofe vices and follies which 
are moft incident to an early period of life. Though the Co- 
medies of the countefs de Genlis, in which fhe has fhewn exten- 
five knowlege, fine tafte, exquifite fenfibility, and the moft ex- 
alted virtue, were written for the ufe of youth, ‘they are not con- 
fined to the improvement of the young; perfons of all ages, of 
all ranks and profeffions, may difcover ufeful hints for the re- 
gulation of their conduét in the moft important fituations of 
life: where they meet not with initruction, they will always find 
amufement, but in ‘general, it has been the aim of this refpect- 
able lady to’ unite thefe objects, in which fhe has fo happily fue- 
ceeded, that her work is confidered as an agreeable domettic mo- 
nitor in moft families on the continent.’ 


The four volumes contain twenty-four little comedies, of 
one, two, or three acts, each of which reprefents fome in- 
terefting domeftic circumftance, and inculcates fome parti- 
cular moral, or focial duty. The dialogue is, in general, 
eafy, fprightly, and fenfible, conveying many judicious ree 
flections on men and things; fuch as may be peculiarly fer- 
viceable to young women,‘ whom they were principally calcu- 
Jated to inftruc. 

In a prefatory advertifement to one of thefe comedies, 
which is called the Queen of the Rofe, we méet with an en- 
tertaining account) of a fingular cuftom kept up for many 
years, and ftill prevailing’ in Picardy, wick: we. fhall here 
fubjoin forthe amufement .of our readers, ahire ear A634 


«¢ There is ftill (fays the author of the methorial} 4 part’ of 
the world where fimple genuine virtue réceivespublic honours. 
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It is in a village of Picardie, a place far diftant from the po- 
‘litenefs and luxury ‘of great cities. There, an affecting  cere- 
mony, which draws tears ftom the fpectators, a folemnity, awful 
from its venerable antiquity, and falutary influence, has been 
preferved notwithftanding the revolutions ‘of twelve centuries ; 
«there, the fimple fuftre of the flowers with which intiocence 1s 
-annually ‘crowned; is at once the reward, the encouragement, 
and the emblem. Here, indeed, ambition preys upon the young 
heart, but it is a gentle ambition; the prize is a hat, decorated 
with rofes.” The preparations for a public decifion, the pomp 
of the feftival, the concourfe of people which it aflembles, their 
attention fixed upon modefty, which does itfelf honour by its 
blufhes, the fimplicity of the reward, an emblem of thofe vir- 
tues by which it is obtained, the affectionate friendfhip of the 
rivals, who, in heightening the triumph of their queen, conceal 
in the bottom of their worthy hearts, the timid hope ‘of reign- 
ing in their turn: all thefe circumftances united, give a pleafing 
‘and affecting pom to this fingular ceremony, which fakes every 
-heart to palpitate, every eye to fparkle with tears of true de- 
light, and makes wifdom the objeét of paflion. ‘To be irreproach- 
able is not fufficient, there is akind of noblenefs, of which proofs 
are required ; a noblenefs, not of rank and dignity, but of worth 
and innocence. Thefe proofs muft include feveral generations, 
both on the father and mother’s fide; fo that a whole family 1s 
crowned upon the head of one; the triumph of one, 1s the 
glory of the whole; and the old man in grey hairs, who fheds 
tears of fenfibility on the vidtory gained by the daughter of his 
fon, placed by her fide, receives, in effeét, the reward of fixty 
years, fpent in a life of virtue. 

‘¢ By this means, emulation becomes general, for the honour 
of the whole; every one dreads, by an indelicate action, to de- 
throne either his fifter or his daughter.’ The Crown of Rofes, 
promifed to the moft prudent, is expeéted, with emotion, diftri- 
buted. with juftice, and eftablifhes goodnefs, rectitude, and mo- 
rality, in every family ; it attaches the beft people to the mott 
‘peaceful refidence. 

‘¢ Example, powerful example; aéts even at a diftance ; there, 
the bud of worthy adtions is unfolded, and the traveller, in ap- 
proaching this territory, perceives, before he enters it, that he 
1s not far from Salency. In the ecourfe of fo many fucceffive 
ages, all atound them has changed; they alone. will hand. down 
to their children, the pure inheritance they received from their 
fathers : an inflitution truly great, from its fimplicity ; power- 
ful, under an appearance of weaknefs; fuch is the almoft un- 
knowh infliiefice of honours; fuch is thé ftrength of that eafy 
fptity, by Which all men “may be. govertitd’: fow honour, and 
you will‘reap’vittte: | «o-Ps t 

© If we reflect upén the'ttie the /Salencians have celebrated 
athe feftiyaly,js, is. the amoft ancjent ceremony exifting.. If we 
Bitend, t0..1ts object, .it is, perhaps, the only one which is de- 
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dicated to.the fervice of virtue. If virtue is the moft ufeful and 
eftimable advantage to fociety in general, this eftablifhment, by 
which it is encouraged, is a public national benefit, and belongs 
‘to France.— : | 

«« According to a tradition, handed down froin age to age, 
Saint Medard, born at Saleney ; proprietor, rather than lord, 
of the territory of Salency (for there were no fiefs at that'time), 
was the inftitutor of that charming feftival, which has made vir- 
tue flourith for fo many ages. He had himfelf the pleafing con- 
folation of enjoying the fruit of his wifdom, and his family was 
honoured with the prize which he had initituted, for his fifter ob- 
tained the Crown of Rofes. 

“¢ This affecting, and valuable feftival, has been handed down 
from the fifth century to the prefent day. To this rofe is attached 
a purity of morals, which, from time immemorial, has never 
futfered the flighteft blemifh ; to this rofe are attached the hap- 
pinefs, peace, and glory of the Salencians. 

*¢ This rofe is the portion, frequently the only portion which 
virtue brings with it; this rofe forms the amiable and pleafing 
tie of a happy marriage. Even fortune is anxious to obtain it, 
and comes with refpect, to receive it from the hand of honour- 
able indigence. A poffeiion of twelve hundred years, and 
fuch fplendid advantages, is the faireft title that exifls in the 
world. 

ss An important period for the Feftival of the Rofe, was, 
when Louis the Thirteenth fent the marquis de Gordes, the cap- 
tain of his guards, from the caftle of Varennes to Salency, with 
a blue ribbon, and a filver ring, to be prefented froth him to 
the Queen of the Rofe. It is from that honourable epocha that 
a blue ribbon, flowing in flreamers, furrounds the crown of rofes ; 
that a ring is faftened to it, and the young girls of her train, 
wear over their white robes, a blue ribbon, in the manner of a 
fcarf. 

‘¢ In 1766, Mr. Morfontaine fettled a yearly income of one 
hundred and twenty livres upon the girl then elected queen. 
This income to be ‘enjoyed by her during life, and, after her 
death, each fucceeding: girl, who. fhould be crowned queen, to 
have one year’s income on the day of her eleflion. This noble ge- 
nerofity can only be rewarded by the homage of the public, and 
honour alone is the worthy recompence. : 

«¢ Some days before the feaft of Saint Medard, the inhabitants 
affemble in prefence of the officers of juflice, where this worthy 
company deliberate upon the important bufinefs of making a 
choice ; in doing which, they have no objeét in view but equity. 
‘They know all the merits that give a title tothe crown; they are 
acquainted with all the domeftie details of their peaceful village ; 
they have not, nor cannot have, any other intention, but. to be 
juft: enthufiafm and refpeét for the memory of the holy infti- 
tutor, -and the-excellence of the. inftitution, are-ftill in full force 
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among them, ‘They name three girls, three virtuous Salencians ; 
of the moft efteemed and refpectable families — SH ais 

*¢ ‘The nomination is immediately carried to the lord of Sa- 
lency,.or to the perfon appointed to reprefent him, who is free 
to decide between the three girl, but obliged to choofe one of 
them, whom he proclaims queen of the year. _ : 

“¢ Eight days before the ceremony, the name of the fuccefsful 
candidate is declared in church. — ers 

“When the great day of the feftival arrives, which is al- 
ways the eighth of Jnne, the lord of Salency may claim the 
honour of conduéting the queen to be crowned. On that grand 
day, fhe is greater than all by whom fhe is futrrounded ; and 
that greatnefs is of a’ nature which has nothing in common with 
the ufual diftinctions of rank. 

‘The lord of Salency has the privilege of going to take virtue 
from her cottage, and lead her in triumph. Leaning upon his 
arm, orthe arm of the perfon whom he has fubitituted ‘in his 
a) the queen fteps forth from her. fimple dwelling, efcorted 

y twelve young girls, dreffed in white, with blue fcarfs ; and 
twelve youths, who wear the livery of the queen; fhe is pre- 
ceded by mufic and drums, which announce the beginning of the 
procefion : fhe paffes along the ftreets of the village, between 
rows of fpectators, whom the feftival has drawn to Salency, from 
the diftance of four leagues. ‘The public admire and applaud 
her; the mothers fhed tears of joy, the old men renew their 
‘ftrength to follow their beloved queen, and compare her with 
thofe whom they have feen in their youth. | The Salencians are 
proud of the merits of her to whom they give the crown; the 
is one of themfelves, the belongs to them, fhe reigns by their 
choice, fhe reigns alone, and is the only object of attention. 

‘¢ The queen, being arrived at the church, the place ap- 
pointed for her is always in the midft of the people, the only 
fituation could do her honour ; where fhe is, there is no longer 
any diftinction of rank, it all vanifhesin the prefence of virtue. 
A pew, placed in the middle of the choir, in fight of all the 
people, is prepared to receive her: her train range themfelves in 
two lines by her fide; fhe is the only object of the day, all eyes 
remain fixed upon her, and her triumph contmues. 

“« After veipers the proceffion begins again; the clergy lead 
the way, the lord of Salency receives her hand, her train join, 
the people follow, and line the ftreets, while fome of the inha- 
bitants, under armsj) fupport the two rows, offering their ho- 
mage by the loudeft acclamations, until fhe arrives at the chapel 
of St. Medard, “where the. gates are kept open: the good Salen- 
cians do not forfake their queen at the inftant when the reward 
of virtue is going to be delivered ; it is at that moment in par- 
ticular, that it is pledfing to. fee her, and honourable for her to 
be feen. = a 

“© The officiating clergyman blefles the hat, decorated‘ with 
rofes, and its other ornaments; then turning towards the af- 
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fembly, he pronounces a difcourfe on the fubject of the feftival, 
What an affecting gravity, whatan awful impreifion does the 
language of the prieft (who in fuch a moment celebrates the 
praifes of wifdom,) make upon the minds of his hearers! he 
holds the crown in his hand, ‘while virtue waits kneeling at his 
feet ; all the fpectators are affected, tears. In every eye, per+ 
fuafion in every heart; then is the moment of Lattin ing im- 
preffions; and at that ‘inftant he places the. crown upon her 


head. 


“© After this begins a Te Deum, during which the proceffion 
is refumed. 

«© The queen, with the crown upon her head, and attended 
in the fame manner as fhe was when going to receive it, returns 
the way fhe came; her triumph ftill increafing as fhe paffes 
along, till the again enters the church, and ‘occupies the fame 
place in the middle of the choir, till the end of the fervice. 

*¢ She has new homage to receive, and, going forth, is at- 
tended to a particular piece of ground, where crowned inno- 
cence finds expecting vaflals prepared to offer her prefents. 
They are fimple gifts, but their fingularity proves the antiquity 
of the cuftom ; anofegay of flowers, adart, two balls, &c. &c. 

«¢ From thence fhe is conducted, with the fame pomp, and 
led back to. her relations; and, in re own houfe, if fhe thinks 


proper, gives a rural collation to her conductor and her re- 
tinue. 


“© This feftival is of a fingular kind, of which there is no 
model elfewhere. It is intended to encourage wifdom, by be- 


ftowing public honours, and for fuch a purpofe they — to 


be boundlefs. Where virtue reigns there is no rival, and who- 


ever wifhes for diftinGtion in her prefence, cannot be "fafficiently 
fenfible of what is due to her triumph. 


“¢ The diftinguifhing charaéterittic of this feftival is, that every 
part of it 1s rete erable to the queen, that every thing is eclip! ed 
by her prefence; her fplendour is direét, not reflected; her 
glory borrows nothing from diftinction of ranks; fhe has no 
need of any one to make her great and refpectable ; in one word, 


it is the image of virtue which fhines, and every thing difap- 
pears before her.” 


This is a curious little hiftory, and exhibits a pleafing 
paftoral fcene that carries with it a dramatic air, and feems 
to promife a good foundation for that fpecies- of the comic 
opera which has lately been fo well received amoggft us. If 
properly executed it would probably meet with fuccefs on our 
own ftage. Mad. de Genlis has made that ufe of the fable 
which was moft fuitable to her plan, and drawn fome ufeful 
inftructions from it in a few ferious fcenes that may be of fer- 

. vice to her young female pupils. The following extract may 
ferve as a {pecimen of this ingenious author’s manner of treat- 
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ing her fubjeé&, which, though it does not abound in that 
Jaboured wit and ftudied repartee which are to be found in 
fome of our modern: comedies, is, notwithftanding, replete 
with good fenfe and morality. , 

After premifing that Helen is the heroine of the piece, 
the Prior (the judge appointed to beftow the crown of rofes) 
and Monica, a very old woman, a peafant of Salency, we 
fhall prefent our readers with the laft {cene of the firft aét of 
this little piece. | . 
‘SCENE VI. | 
_ ¢ The Prior, Mrs. Dummer, Mary, Monica, Helen, Therefa. 


(Monica fupported by Helen, who has hold of Mary by the band ona 
the other fide.) 


‘ The Prior. Good day, Mother Monica ; ‘how do you do? 

* Monica. Thank you, Mr. Prior, e’en but fo fo. —— Marry, 
by next Louis’s day, | fhall be fourfcore, and that is an age ta 
make one feel; my limbs fail me, and I can fcarce walk. 

¢ Mrs. Dummer. Set a chair for her. 

¢ Mon. Fhank you, Madam, I’ll e’en fit down then with your 
good leave. (Helen places a chair near the prefs. Monica fits 
down.) af . 

¢ Prior, Mother Monica, we fent Helen to beg the key of your 

refs. ; 
he: Mon. Why, truly, I don’t give the key of our treafure fo 
readily to fuch young folks ; it will be time enough when fhe is 
Queen of the Rofe, if it pleafe God that I live to fee that day ; 
but 1 have brought you the key ; here it is, Mr. Prior. ; 

‘ Prior. Now, Mrs. Dummer, you fhall fee the faireft family- 
titles that exift in the world ; look here. : 

‘Mrs. Dum. (looking into the prefs.) Ha! what is that under 
all thefe' little niches of glafs ? 

¢ Prior, Dried Crowns of Rofes. 

¢ Mom. O yes, they aredry, for fome of them have been there 
much inore than a hundred years ! 

* Mary. O, Mama, it is pretty 
for relies. 

‘ Prior. Well, Mrs. Dummer, you don’t fay any thing. 

‘Mrs Dum. 1 am quite confounded !—-——How is this! 
Have there been as many Queens of the Rofe in this family, as 
I fee crowns here ? ; 

‘Mon, Ah, Madam, there are many more; I had another 
daughter, who is dead, who had a number of daughters ; all the 
crowns of that fide of the houfe are wanting; and then, my 
father married again, and his children, as was but right, have 
inherited fome of the crowns; we have only‘thofe of the ‘direc 
line. . outst 

‘ Mrs. Dum, (fill looking in the. prefs. ) . They all have labeis.. 

‘ Prior. Yes, the names of the Queens are written ‘upon thefe 
labels, | 





they are juft like a fhrine 


¢ Mrs, 
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4 Mon. Mr. Prier, you, who know‘all this as well as your 
Pater- nofter, thew Madam the crown of Mary-Jean Bocard; 
is the oldeft; I helievé: 
‘ Prior, .1s-it nét at the top of the prefs ? 
‘Mon. Yes. Can you reach it? . "Ee aes 
+ Prior. Yes, yés, I have it. Let us fee the date. —— 
( He reads.) fifteen hundred and twenty. 
‘ Mrs. Dum. bolding the Crown, which is under a glafs One 
thoufand five hundred and twenty !— 
‘Mon, This is a valuable piece, is it not ? 
‘ Mary, looking at the Crown. WhatisthataRofe? How it 
is changed! ©! 
‘ Mon. Helen, fhew that of Catharine Javelle ; it flands be- 
low 
‘ Helen. Yes, grandmother —— 
© Mon. Catharine Javelie was my mother’s fitter, and vied 
very young : her ftory is comical. 
¢ Prior. Tell it us, mother Monica. | 
‘Mon. You muft know then, fhe was wafhing linen at the 
great pond ; fhe had no body with her but a little boy of feven 
years old, to carry the linen ;. when, all of a fudden, little John- 
ay — (his name was Johnny, he was the fon of poor Michael, , 
‘ Prior. He is till living; that Johnny, is now go 
Rufiel ? 
‘ Mos. Juft fo 
hiftory ! 
‘ Prior. No matter, go on mother Monica, 
* Mrs. Dum. «1 pray you do, Mrs. Manica. 
* Mon. Wellthen I forget where I lett off. 
‘ Helen. Grandmother, you was at, when all of a fudden, and 
at ioe brink of the pond. 

* Mon. Ay——behold, all of a fudden, Johnny fell into the 
pond head foremoft, iundn, there she was in the water——upon 
which, by my troth, my aunt Catharine Javelle did not make two. 
ftep: of it, but threw herfelf headlong after him, and then fithed 
a fohnny: like a gudgeon, and brought him fafe te the thore.” 

‘ Mrs. Dum. © heavens!’ 

* Prior. You muftknow.this ponds exceflively deep. 

¢ Mon. O it js:an abyfs In fhort-fhe laid him- upon the 
prafs; but Johnny had fwallowed fo mach water, fo very: much, - 
that he was in a fwoon My Aunt faid to herfelt, what fhall 
J} do with this child, and likewife! with.my linen? It was 
late, fhe mutt return home, fhe had:a milecand a half to'go, and 
nobody to help her, fhe was trembling, and ail’ in confufion ; 
but, however, fhe took Johnny: aftraddie on het fhoulders, and, 








-But, Mr. Prior, you know the wtalle 























leaving all her linen behind her, came back i in that manner to the’ 


village. | 
‘Mrs. Dum. I ae fhe was Queenithat year?" 
‘ Mon. O, my God, yes. It is an ill wind that blows ‘nobody 
good, as the faying is; itis very fortunate fora young girl-to 


find 
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find fuch opportunities ; marry, the like don’t happen every 
igh 


* ¢:\Mrs. Dum. Ah, Mr. Prior, what is moft curious in Salency, 
7 é not the proceffion of the feftival, but to fee and to hear thefe 
things. ; : 
‘ Prior I told you fo———(He looks at bis watch.) But it 
1s twelve o’clock ; we muft go. 
‘ Mrs. Dum. 1 can’t take my eyes off that prefs. 
°* Prior. ‘Fo be fure, thefe refpectable titles, thofe proofs of 
merit, are as valuable as the pieces of old parchment, of which 
fome people are fo vain. 
* © Mrs. Dum. Upon my life, I could fee all the parchments in 
the world with adry eye, though 1 have fome ; but in looking 
at thefe dried Rofes, | find the tears ftart!——Ah, how forry 
am I that Mary is not five or fix years older !——She would have 
been fenfible of this. 
-%¢ Mary. Mama, you muft bring me back when I grow bigger. 
* Prior. She is right; it is very good for a young girl to 
breathe the air of Salency.—Farewell, mother Monica. 
“' © Mon. My God, Mr, Prior, Gertrude will be very forry.~ 
¢ Prior. 1 fhall return. | 
* Mon. Mr. Prior, the declaration, however, is to be at five 
o'clock ? 
‘© Prior. Yes, mother Monica. (He takes her by the hand.) 
My worthy woman, be perfectly eafy——I beg of you— 
*-* Mon. O good Lord !—~ 
- © Prior. Farewell—till by and by. 
« Mrs. Dum, Farewell, my dear Mrs. Monica. 
§ Mon, Your fervant, Madam, 
: (Mrs. Dummer and the Prior go out. 


Helen goes to open the door for them, and makes Several courteffes, 
_ which Mrs. Dummer returns, after having embraced her. In the 
mean time, Monica remains alone at the front of the fage. 


© Mon. Mr. Prior bid me be perfectly cafy ; that is a good fign! 
May God Almighty grant it!—(to Helex, who returns.) Helen, 
- did you hear what Mr. Prior faid ? —— 

* Helen. O God, yes, grandmother; I am ftill all in con- 
fufion.— He took hold of your hand. — 

* Mon. And he fqueezed it, my child——I dared not {peak to 
him of you, becaufe of the lady being prefent.— 

‘ Helen. O grandmother—1 have very agreeable forebodings ! 

‘ Mon. And fo have I.—O Lord, I thall fee you this very day, 
in five hours, with the crown of rofes !—After that I hall rie 
content.--But heark’ee child, don’t goto be vain of this; don’t 
therefore fancy yourfelf better than Therefa or Urfula; that ' 
would fpoil all. ! 

‘ Helen. Why thould I be vain of it? If I am crowned, I fhall 
owe it to you and my mother ; I am only vain of being both your 
daughter and hers — | 





‘ Mon. 
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°€ Mon. Poor little dear’! —— come and kifs me —God will biefs 
you,* you deferve it. But what is the matter !——— you feemto 
be in tears ? 
© Helén. It is vety true——-I am_ thinking now, that if you 
fhould flatter yourfélf with the hope of my getting the crowa, 
and anhaperly I do not gain it you will be fo uneafy, fo forely 
vexe 
‘ Mon. Do not fob fo for that. Well, my child, if you do 
not get it, we muft fubmit; that is no reafon for eure: 
againft Providence. But the Prior bid’ me be perfectly eafy ; 
promife you he did not fay that for nothing. Come, bay 
girl, ard fhut'the prefs, for you muft go and get dinner ready. 
Is not your brother come back yet ? 
‘ Helen. No, grandmother, he is always at the other end of 
the village with poor Robert, who is very fick, and knows no 
comfort but when Bafil is with him ; and my brother, who loves 
Robert as he does his eyes, wifhes to remain with him ull the 
time of the ceremony. 
¢ Mon. That is very right, very right, indeed. Give me my 
key—I hope I fhall open that prefs this night yet, to lock up 
your crown in it. 
© Helen. O dear grandmother ! 
* Mon. Give me your arm, my girl. Come, let us gd. (They 
£0 out.)* 




















Though this is by no means the mof fhining part of the 
performance before us, the reader will perceive in it a great 
deal of nature and fimplicity; which, together with a pe- 
culiar elegance of ‘fentiment and dition, runs through the 
whole work. We would recommend it, therefore, to the few 
parents and guardians left amongft us, who, in the education 
of their children and pupils, have a regard for their moral 
charaGer, and above all to the fchool-miftrefles in this me- 
tropolis:and itsenvirons, who, we think, cannot employ their 
{cholars better than in reading and repeating thefe entertain- 
ing°and inftructive comedies, 





The private Life of Lewis XV. Tranflated from the French by 
J..O, Juftamond, F. R. 8. 4 wols, B80. il. in boards, 
‘Dilly. 


py thy hiftory, as the original editor obferves, performs 

much more than it promifes : for while we might expe& 
from it,only anecdotes of a private nature, it prefents us 
chiefly with a narrative of the public tranfaétions in the reign 
of Lewis the Fifteenth. It appears that this prince, in ths 
early part of his.life, was of a delicate conititution; om which. 
ac~ 
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account he was prevented from applying to fuch ftudies as 
require much attention, Before.;he was ten years of -age,. 
however, a book was printed under his name, defcribing the 
courfes of the principal rivers'in Europe,’ Ft is faid.that M. 
De Lifle, his inftructor in geography, ‘had piven him ‘con- 
fiderable affiftance. But, as the editor remarks,. the pupil mutt 
have had fome fhare in it, to have given reafon to the courtiers 
for fo much flattery on this fubje&, eet | 
The fending back, in 1725, the Infanta of Spain, who 
had been deftined for confort to the young king of France, 
was vindicated by the French court upon principles of policy : 
but if we may credit the prefent hiftory, this. meafure.was. the. 
effect of an intrigue, in which the perfon principally concerned, 
was the duchefs of Bourbon, SO 
In the hiftory of the year 1726, we find the following cha- 
raéter of -the. young king, and. cardinal Fleuri, formerly “his . 
preceptor, but who became prime minifter, on the death of” 
the regent. Sat ee 
¢ Lewis XV. wheh he undertook to free himfelf from the tu-, 
telage of the duke of Bourbon, .was. entering into the age of 
adolefcence, being between fixteen and feyenteen years of age. 
His cotemporaries defcribe him as being handfome, of a -proper. 
ftature, with a leg perfectly well made, a noble mein, his eyes 
large, his look rather mild than fierce, bis eye-brows dark ;and 
his appearance all together feeming to befpeak that. delicate. habit. 
of body, which. he.afterwards fortified fo much by exercife, 
that he was able,to bear the. greateft fatigues. . It is to,this tardy 
progrefs of nature in him, that we are undoubtedly to attribute. 
the calmnefs of thofe-paffions, which are fo a¢tive at that age 1n 
moft individuals of ftrong conftitutions, and efpecially among 
princes, with whom every thing contributes to awaken thefe 
paffions early. He'then eas indifferent for women, for 
play, and for high living, all of which he was much additted to 
after. -Hunting was his only pleafure, whether it were that a 
fecret inftinct led him to this falutary exercife, or that want of: 
employment prompted him to it, from the apprehenfion of that 
tedium, which already began to embitter his beft days: for his 
education having been much neglected, fromthe fear of fatiguin 
him in his infancy, his mind was but little embellifhed, and he 
had not acquired that tafte for ftudy, which is of fo great re- 
fource at all times, and in every ftation. He hadan invincible 
averfion for bufinefs, fo that he could fcarce bear to. hear-it 
fpoken of. Having no thirft of glory, he wanted that energy, 
which, in his great-grandfather, had corrected the defects of 
education, and made up for his ignorance. In a word, being 
of an eafy, indolent, and timid difpoftion, he was calculated to 
be governed by the firft perfon who fhould gain an -afcendant 
over him, This circumftance the preceptor of the prince. foon- 
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perceived, and he availed himfelf of it, to lay the foundation of 
: : 


$ grandeur. ; 

‘ The preceptor was, in many points, of a charatter fimilar 
to that of bis royal pupil. Hence that fympathy between them, 
which made the one fo much attached to the interefts of his 
mafter, and the other fo obedient to the counfels of his precep- 
tor. Simplicity, modefty, prudence, and circumfpettion, were, 
in fome fort, the fafeguards of the ambition of the ancient bi- 
fhop of Frejus ; his ambition partook of thofe qualities; it 
made its way by patience and infinuation, and had nothing in it 
of that active and turbulent progreffion which marks this. paffion 
in other men. It had sh undoubtedly, arrived to a great 
height, but by flow degrees. The cardinal was feventy-three 
years old when he was appointed to the minifiry, Born ia 
a fouthern province of France, of parents, if not obfcure, 
at leaft littk known, he ‘was defigned for the church, and 
inftructed in the feiences fuitable to that profeffion, which he en- 
tered into early. It -is the profeffion the beft calculated fo pro- 
ge thofe who are not called up to high employments by their 

irth. 

‘ The abbé Fleuri had an ardent defire to appear at court, 
being certain that his youth and his perfon would be of won- 
derful advantage to him; he managed fo well, that he came 
furnifhed with pretty good recommendations, which he fupported 
by his merits among the women, but always with that referve 
and difcretion which guided all his condué, and which even 
the ladies were not-able to remove. He obtained the poft of 
king’s chaplain, anda few years after was named to a bithopric. 
Thus he was again fent back into a province, and even at a great 
diftance from the feene-on-which he had but jutt fhewn him- 
felf; but hypocrify was to be the principal fpring of his ele- 
vation. His exatnefs in the performance of his duty made 
him be taken notice of by Lewis XIV. and chofen to fuperin- 
tend the education of Lewis XV. He foon flattered himfelf, 
that he fhould realize in his perfon the great predictions of the 
aftrologers, in which he had much confidence ; for although he 
had a great fhare of underftanding, yet he was not pofléfied of 
that genius, which being fuperior to events, feels itfelf capable 
of commanding them, and expeéts its fortune from itfelf alone. 
This weaknefs, however, was very ufeful to him, inafinuch as, 
relying on that happy fatality in which he believed, he accuf- 
tomed himfelf early to his elevation, which did not appear ftrange 
to him; and inafinuch as the affurance of fuccefs, without ever 
making him prefumptuous, infpired him with that perfeverance 
which fupplied the place of energy, and enabled him to under- 
take a planof fortune, which otherwife he would never have con- 
ceived. The afcendant which he found he had over his pupil, 
in proportion as he difcovered his inclinations and qualities, pere 
fuaded him, that in time he might afpire to the higheft pitch of 
Vox, LIf. July, 1781. E power ; 
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power ; and the death of the regent opened the moft extenfive 


career to his ambition.’ 


‘The circumftance which will render the adminiftration of 

cardinal Fleuri ever memorable in the hiftory of the fciences, 
is the execution of that great defign of determining the figure 
of the earth; a point of great importance to navigation. 
. The private life of Lewis XV. after his arrival at manhood, 
affords an almoft uninterrupted fcene of voluptuoufnefs ; with 
no.other diverfity than the cafual fucceffion of the objets of 
royal favour ; which feems to have been always attracted by 
artifice, and to have been carried to an excefs that betrayed 
dnfatuation. Weare informed, however, that in the midf 
“Of -his- debaucheries, he never failed of faying his prayers 
morning and evening ; that he heard mafs faid regularly every 
day ; and attended at every office..of divine worfhip. It is 
farther faid, that he abhorred irreligious perfons; and for 
that reafon, notwithftanding all the adulation lavifhed upon 
him by Voltaire, the king could never endure him. 

_ We fhall conclude with obferving, that thefe volumes af- 
ford confiderableinformation refpecting the reign of Lewis XV. 
But though they may gratify, in fome degree, the lovers of 
anecdote, they are void of the dignity of hiftorical compo- 

fition. 7 





Free Examination of the Socinian Expofition of the prefatory Verfes 
of St. John’s Go/pel. By the Rev. R. Shepherd, B. D. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Flexney. 


HE doétrines, which are ufually termed Socinian, have 
been lately propagated by feveral writers with great zeal ; 

and are at prefent fuppofed to be gaining ground, under the 
more fafhionable and {pecious appellation of unitarian prin- 
ciples. But the author of this tract confiders them as founded 
on arbitrary and irrational interpretations of feripture; and 
their advocates as apoftates, and as much the enemies of Chrif- 
tianity as the Deifts. 

The preface to St. John’s Gofpel is of great importance in 
this controverfy. Abauzit and others have fuppofed the firft 
verfe to have been levelled againft the worfhippers of the 
goddefs Minerva; the third to have been written with a view 
to obviate the dogtrines of the Epicurean philofophy, &c. 

But, fays our author, ‘ if thofe critics had confidered St. 
John’s charaéter, the nature of his miniftry, and the obje& of 
his gofpel, they muft have been convinced, that it was much 
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Examination of the Socinian Expofition of St. John’s Go/pel. §1 
out of his charaéter, and befide his purpofe, to have employed 
himfelf in.:confuting the vague and difcordant doftrines of 
heathen philofophy. 

¢ John was by education a fifherman, the fon of a fifherman, 
and confequently out of the way of acquaintance with the phi- 
lofophy.of the Gentiles, or the abftrufe learning of the Jewish 
doctors :. but, writing to his own people, he chofe the moft fa- 
miliar terms, and common phrafes. His gofpei was not calcu- 
jated for philofophers and doétors only, that he fhould confine 
himfelf to their terms: it was adapted to common capacities, 
after the pattern of Chrift’s preaching, of which ‘this is one 
chara¢teriftic, ** the poor have the gofpel preached unto them.” 

This. is. a very proper remark ; for every commentator 
ought, above all things, to contider the character, fituation, 
circumftances, and views of his author, before he can under- 
take to-explain his meaning in any difficult paffage, Yet in 
the prefent cafe, it may be obferved by the Socinians, that if 
St, John defigned to teach his illiterate countrymen the doc- 
trines maintained by the Athanafians, he might have expreffed 
himfelf in much lefs obfeure and ambiguous terms. 

Our author however infifts, that the Socinian interpretation 
is forced and unnatural, 

‘ St. John’s frequent allufions to the pre-exiftence of Chrift, 
and direé&t affertions of it, if they are all to be underftood, not 
in their plain and obvious, but inan allegorical and figurative 
fenfe ;- muft be acknowledged as calculated only for profound 
fcholars, acute and fubtle critics. And even among thofe 
there muft be an eternal difagreement ; and tropes and figures 
muft be varioufly admitted, according to the tafte and ima- 
gination of the critic. Or if, in reply to this reflection it be 
urged, that fuch tropes and figures are frequent with the 
Eaftern writers, however harfh and unnatural they may found 
in the Weftern languages ; yet we are to confider that the re- 
ligion of Chrift was an univerfal religion, and the doétrines 
of the gofpel were calculated for the Weftern, as well as the 
Eaftern hemifphere. 

« But, fay the Socinians, allow nothing to be figurative 
that is afferted in the New Teftament, and you will find there 
is no way of evading any papiftical arguments in fupport of 
the groffeft errors: fuch particularly as tranfubftantiation, _ Is 
there then no difference between refolving every thing, that 
has the appearance of a difficulty, into tropes and figures, 
and never admitting then ? If expreffions in their plain and 
cbyious fenfe imply an impoffibility, from which a figurative 
interpretation will free them; there, and there only, we are 
to admit the figure. But we bg to confider, that nothing 
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§2 Examination of theSocinian Expofition of St. John’s Go/pel. 
implies an impoflibility with-God, that does not imply a con- 
tradiétion ; fuch as that the fame thing be round. and nae 
éxift and not exift, at the fame, &c. 

© Socinus -himfelf was. little acquainted. with aniiaeliey ; 
and therefore he affefted to treat the writings of the fathers 
with contempt. His difciples have followed the example. ot 
their great mafter ; they feldom cite the fathers, but an. af 
fe&tation of ridiculing them ; and in the attempt have. gene. 
rally evinced, how little they underftood them... That their 
Opinions in points of doctrine, are infallible, is not pretended : 
But as being nearer the apoftolic age, and therefore having 
better opportunities of being well. informed in cafes of \tefti- 
mony, and matters of faét, the fathers.do fo far undoubtedly 
deferve our attention. 

‘ € No men are more acute than the Socinian writers, in 
difcovering difficulties in doétrines, te which their own. opi- 
nions are oppofed : none -more blind. to the inconfitencies, 
which the notions they have themfelves adopted, involve. Dif- 
ficulties have been ftarted in. the-doétrine of Chrift’s pre-ex- 
tence ‘and divinity ; how unjuftly,-I.mean notin this place 
to confider: my prefent defign being only to enquire whether 
there be no difficulties, no error, no inconf#ftency in the oppo- 
‘fite doérine of Socinus. 

. © Does the idea, for inftance, of a being produced without 
the inftramentality of man, by, the energetic influence of the 
Holy Spirit, coincide with our idea ofa mere and abfolute man = 
er does it not fuggeft to us the notion of a being fomewhat 
allied in nature to that fuperior exiftence, from whence it ‘was 
immediately derived 3 

~~ Ts there no difficulty, in fappofing a man, divinely com- 
miffioned to inftrucé the world in the pure worfhip of the 
Deity: while at the fame time his inftructions were fo enig- 
matically delivered, that inftead of promoting fuch purity. of 
worfhip, even amidft thofe who embraced his religion, they 

produced nothing, in the courfe of fourteen or fifteen ‘hundred 
years, but a fcheme of religion both. im principle and :pradtice 
grofsly idolatrous ? 

* Is there no difficulty i in conceiving one man,. in compen~ 
fation for three years miniftry and the example of an innocent 
life, to be raifed in honour, power, and dignity; not only 
infinitely beyond the reft of the human -race ;. but above all 
other fyitems of fuperior bemgs': angels, .and powers, being, 
not only made inferior, but fubject, tohim? ~ 
_ © Is there no inconfiftency in) the-idea of a man,, being con- 
ftituted mediator between God. and man 3. that: is, between 
God and himfelf? 
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This laft argument tecoils’ upon the orthodex, For fup- 
pofing Chrift to be God, he is by sim/elf conftitated mediator 
between 4im/felf and man. 

In’ this traét the’ author examines, fir, the eunalieion 
which Socinus has given of the beginning of St. John’s gof- 
pel; ‘and afterwards the interpretation of his followers. 

“We do not perceive, by any dire& affertions, that this 
writer is an Athanafian ;\ yet-we cannot underftand the fol- 
towing paflage, upon any other fuppofition. 

-*°Tf Chrift, as the Socinians affert, was merely and abf{o- 
lutely man, the Perfians are not greater idolators than the 
Chriftian world; that fmalf part of it excepted, which has 
been enlightened by the doétrines of Socinus. If ‘he were of 
a‘fuperior nature, and declared fuch, the Socinian ts as great 
an apoftate from Chriftianity.as Julian himfelf.’ 

This argument affects every hypothefis, but. that of Atha- 
nafius: beeaude no created being whatever can be the proper 
object of divine worthip. 

- Iw this writer the Socinians have met: with an -antagonitt, 
who has repelled the darts of his apponents with cantenityy 
and given them fome fevere and unexpected: ftrokes. 





‘Fournal of Captaiz Cook's laft Vo wage to the Pacific Ocean, ox 
Difcowery ; Performed ix the ig 1776, 1777s 1778) 1779 
8vo. Os. in boards. Newbery. 


ue feveral voyages lately performed round the. world 
have been objects of public curiofity: but the laft, in par- 
ticular, on account of the important view with which it was 
projected, excited uncommon expectation. The hope of dif. 
covering a north-weft paflage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, feems now te be ‘for ever extinguifhed. We have 
only to regret, that fo valuable a navigator as captain Cook, 
with whom we may join his fucceffor, captain Clarke, thould 
have been added to the other victims which, fince the fifteenth 
century, have perifhed in the profecution of this enterprize. 
Of the name of the author or editor af this Journal. we are 
not informed; and cannot, therefore, determine in refpect of 
its authenticry.. The editor, however, affirms, that what 
immediately relates to the obje& of the voyage, the places the 
Ships vifited, and the reception of Omai at Otaheite, are, in. 
general, related with fidelity, though the colouring, on fome 
occafions, be perhaps a little heightened. We doubt not, that 
pany readers, in reliance on this declaration, will have. re- 
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courfe to the prefent narrative, until the account by authority 
thall be publithed. scab } 

The two fhips employed in this voyage were the Difcovery 
and ‘the Refolution; which failed in the fummer of 1776. 
The firft obje& of the expedition was to carry back Omai to 
Otaheite; and the next, to proceed on the difcovery of the 
north-weft paflage. The editor of the Journal gives the fol- 
lowing acedunt of Omai, from Mr. Fofter. 


“¢ Omai has been confidered:either as remarkably ftupid or 
very intelligent, according to the different allowances which were 
made by thofe who judged of his abilities. His language, which 
is deftitute of every harfh confonant, and where every word ends 
with a vowel, had fo little exercifed his organs of fpeech, that 
tfiey were wholly unfit to pronounce the more complicated Eng- 
tith founds ; aut this phyfical or rather habitual defeét, has too 
often been mifconftrued. Upon his arrival in England, he was 
immediately introduced into general’ company, led to the ‘moft 
fplendid enteftainments, and prefented at court atnidft a brilliant 
circle of the firft nobility. He naturally imitated that eafy and 
elegant politenefs which is fo prevalent in all thofe places; he 
adopted the manners, the occupations, and amufements of his 
companions, and gave many proofs of a quick perception and 
lively fancy. Among the inftances-of his intelligence, I need 
only mention his knowlege of the game of chefs, in which he had 
made an amazing proficiency. The multiplicity of objects which 
crowded upon him, prevented his :paying due attention to thofe 
particulars, which would have been beneficial to himfelf and his 
countrymen at his return. He was not able to form a general 
comprehenfive view of our whole civilized fyitem, and to abftract 
from thence what appeared moft ftrikingly ufeful and applicable 
to the imyrovement of his country. His fenfes were charmed 
by beauty, fymmetry, harmony, amd magnificence ; they called 
aloud for gratification, and he was accuftomed to obey their 
voice. The continued round of enjoyments left him no time to 
think gf his future life; and being defirute of the genius of a 
Tupaia, whofe fuperior abilities would have enabled him to form 
a plan for his own conduét, his, underftanding remained unim- 
proved. After having fpent near two years in England, Mr. 
Fofter adds, that his judgment was in its infant ftate, and there~ 
fore (when he was preparing to return) he coveted almoft every 
thing he faw, and particularly that which amufed him by fome 
unexpected effect : to gratify his childifh inclinations, as it fhould 
feem, rather than from any other motives, he was indulged with 


a portable organ, an electrical machine, a coat of mail, and a 
fuit of armour.” 


_ We are informed, that on the arrival of the veffels at Ota- 
heite, the riches of Omai, and the favour fhewn him by 
Cape 
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captain Cook, excited much envy and jealoufy among the 
chiefs of that jifland. The feveral officers, and Omai, were 
foon invited to dine with king Ottoo. The dinner confifted 
of fith and fowl of various kinds, dreffed after their manner ; 
barbicued pigs, ftewed yams, and fruits of the moft delicious 
flavour, all ferved ‘with an eafe and regularity that is feldom 
to be found at European tables, when the. ladies are excluded 
from making part of the company.- As -foon as dinner was 
over, ‘the guefts were condutted to the. theatre, where was in 


readinefs a company of players to perform a dramatic enter- 
tainment. 


.*. The drama, fays the editor, was regularly divided into three 
atts: the firft confifted of dancing and dumb-thew ; the fecond, 
of comedy ; which to’ thofé’ who underftood the language was 
very laughable, as Omai and the natives appeared highly diverted 
the whole time; the laft was a mufical piece, in which the young 
princefles were the fole performers. There were between the 
acts fome feats of arms exhibited. The combatants were armed 
with lanees and clubs. One made the attack, the other ftood 
upon the defenfive. He who made the attack brandifhed his 
lance, and either threw, pufhed or ufed it in aid of his club. He 
who was upon the defenfive, ftuck the point of his lance in the 
grounc,-in an oblique direCtion, fo that the upper part rofe 
above his head, and by obferving the eye of his enemy, parried 
his blows.or firokes by the motion of his lance. By his dexterity 
at this manceuvre he turned afide the lance, and it was rare that 
he was hurt by the club. If his antagonift ftruck at his legs, he 
fhewed his agility by jumping over the club ; and if at his head, 
he was no. lefs nimble in crouching under it. Their dexterity 
¢onfitted chiefly in the defence, otherwife the combat might have 
been fatal, which always ended in good humour.’ 


_ On the arrival of Omai’s mother, and feveral of his  re- 
lations, they teftified their joy at his return by ftriking their 
face and arms with dharks teeth, till they were all over be- 
fmeared with blood, 

:. The following are the particulars relative to the death of 
captain Cook, who was unfortunately killed by the favages, at 
O-why-ee, in February, 1779. 


¢ On the morning of the 1gth, our great cutter, which was 
moored to the buoy, was mifling from her moorings, and, upon 
examination, the boat’s painter was found cut two fathoms 
from the buoy, and the remainder of the rope gone with the 
boat. 

‘ This gave. caufe to fufpect that fome villainy ‘was hatching, 
and, in order to prevent the ill confequences that might follow, 
both captains met on board the Refolution, to confult what was 
Deft to be done on this critical occafion. The officers from both 
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fhips were prefent at’this couneil, where it was refolved to feize’ 
the king and to confine him on» board till the boat fhould be, re- 
turned. © , ft 
«© With this view, early on the morning of the 14th, captain 
Cook, with twenty marines, went on fhore under cover of the 
ns of both fhips. The Indians obferving our motions,: and fee- 
ing the ships warping towards the towns, of which there were 
two, one’on'each fide the harbour’s mouth, they concluded that 
our defign was to feize their canoes. In confequence of which 
moft of their large war canoes took the alarm, and were making 
off, when our guns, loaded with ‘grape and canifter fhot, drove 
them back; and the captain and his guard landed without oppo- 
fition. We obferved, however, that their warriors were cloathed 
in their military drefs, though without arms, and that they were 
gathering together in a body from every direction, their chiefs 
afluming a very different countenance to what they ufually wore 
upon all former occafions. However, captain Cook, attended 
by Mr. Philips, lieutenant of marines, a ferjeant, and ten pri- 
vates, regardlefs of appearances, proceeded direétly to the king’s 
refidence, where they found him feated on the ground, with’ 
about twelve of his chiefs round him, who all rofe in the utmoft 
éonftetnation on feeing the captain-and his guard enter. The 
Captain addreffed the king in the mildeft terms, affuring him that 
fO violence was intended againft his perfon or any of his people, 
éxcept againft thofe who had been guilty of a moft unprece- 
dented aét of robbery, by cutting from her moorings one of the 
fhip’s -boats, without which they could neither conveniently wa- 
ter the fhips, nof carry on the neceflary communication with the 
fhore ; calling upon the king, at the fame time, to give orders 
for the boat to be immediately reflored ; and infifting upon his 
accompanying him to the fhips, till his orders fhould be carried 
into execution. The king protefted his total ignorance of the 
theft ; faid he was very ready to affift in difcovering the thief, 
and fhould be glad to fee him punifhed; but fhewed great un- 
willingnefs to truft his perfon with ftrangers, who had lately 
exercifed very unufual feverities againft his people. He was told 
that the tumultuous appearance of the people and their repeated 
robberies made fome uncommon feverities neceflary ; but that 
not the leaft hurt fhould be done to the meaneft inhabitant of hig 
ifland. by any perfon belonging to the thips, without exemplary 
punifhment ; and all that was neceffary ee the - continuance of 
peace was, to gine himfelf for the honefty of his people. With 
that view, and. that view only he came to requelt the king to 
place confidence in him, and to make his fhip his home, as the 
moft effectual means of putting a ftop to the robberies that were 
now daily and hourly committed by his people, both at the tents 
and on board the fhips, and were now fo daring as to become in- 
fufferable. ‘The king, upon this remonflrance, was preparing ta 
comply ; but -the chiefs, taking the alarm, began to fleal awa 
one after another, til they were ftopped by the guard, In about 
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half an hour the king‘was ready to dctomipany captain Cook on 
‘board ; but by that co fo pr a body oF \cslane: ae et to- 
ether and lined the fhore, that it was with difficulty they could 
sak through the multitude, who now began to. behave: out- 
rageoufly, and to infult the guard. Captaim:Cook, obferving 
their behaviour, gave orders to the officer of marines to make 
way, and if any one oppofed, to fire upon and inftantly difpateh 
him. ‘This order lieutenant’ Philips endeavoured to carry. into 
execution, and.a lane was made for the king and, his chiefs to 
get to the boats, but they had fcarce reached the water-fide, 
when the word was given, that Tu-tee was about to carry off 
their king to kill him.’ In an inftant a number of their fight- 
ing men broke from the crowd, and with clubs rufhed in upon 
the guard, four of whom were prefently difpatched. A roffi 
making a ftroke at captain Cook, was. {hot by the. captain 
himfelf, who, having a double barrelled gun, .was, aiming at an- 
other, when a favage came behind him and ftriking him on the 
head with his club felled him tothe ground; and then thrutt his 
pa-ha-he (a kind of poignard made by our armourers, at the 
requeft of the king, the day before) through his body with 
fuch force that, entering between his fhoulders, the-point of it, 
came out at his breaft, The quarrel now became general. . The. 
guns from the fhips: began to pour in their fire upon the crowd, 
as did likewife the marine guard, and the marine from the boats 3 
and though the flaughter among the favages was dreadful, yet, 
enraged as they were, they ftood our inceflant fire with afto- 
nifhing intrepidity, infomuch that, in fpite of all..our efforts, 
they carried off the bodies of the dead, as a mark of. triumph.’ 


The volume, which is not.deftitute of information and en- 
tertainment, befides fome plates, is decorated with a chart re-. 
prefenting the courfe of the voyage. 





Sea Sermons: or, a Series of Difcourfes for the Ufe of the Nawy. 
By the Rev. James Ramfay. 800. 45. sewed. Rivington. 


HE author of thefe difcourfes, finding that common ories 
were not fitted for the. circumftances of a fhip of war, 
drew up thefe for the ufe of his majefty’s thip the Prince of 
Wales, and adapted his infiructions to the'particular fituation 
of feamen. _ | 
They are offered to the public, not as finified effays, or. 
accurate difcuffions of particular points of dottrine, but as 
helps to reflection. Men are not ignorant, but careleis of their 
duty ; and therefore the preacher very juftly thought it. more. 
neceflary to give his hearers a right turn, than to inform theig ° 

wnderftanding. 
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58 Ramfay’s Sea Sermons.’ 
"The fubjeéts,, which he treats of are the following :,. Virtue. 
the Foundation of fuccefs,(preached after the taking of St. 
Lucia).; the Duty of exerting ourfelvés'in the Caufe of our: 
Country ; the Sinfulnefs of Mutiny, of Defertion, Drunken- 
nefs, and common Swearing ; on the Value of the Soul; our 
Duty to God, ‘to ourfelves, to our Neighbour, and to our 
Country ; and, ‘laftly, of Man’s Duty, as-laid down in the 
Gofpel. | heat 7 gr 
“To thefe difcourfes the author has .prefixed an Addrefs to 
the Seamen ferving in the Royal Navy.. In this introduétion, 
as well as in the fubfequent Sermons, he very properly confiders 
them as fuftaining the moft refpe@able characters. Having re- 
prefented to them the, neceflity of fubordination, and of moral 
and religious reftraints, he thus proceeds’: 


¢ When you are confidered as being loofed from obligations 
that bind other men, by that fuppofition. you are degraded be- 
low the rank of other ‘men. And does this fuit your ambition ? 
Can you, who are the infruments of your country’s wealth, the 

rdians ‘of her'laws, the avengers of her wrongs, bear:to be 
confidered in fuch an humiliating light, to be fet below the loweft 
of the -helplefs people, whom you proteét, defend, and en- 
rich ? 

¢ And as doubtlefs you will conclude .with me, that nothing. 
in your ftation debafes you below the rank of other men, fo there 
js nothing in your cuftoms or way of life that fhould produce the 
effect. Travelling is a great means of acquiring knowlege; but 
you are travellers by profeffion. Your art draws its principles 
from the knowlege of nature, an acquaintance with aftronomy, 
the winds, the feafons, the produce of the various countries, the 
wonders of the deep, the peculiarities of climates and kingdoms. 
You cannot therefore plead ignorance ; for by only keeping open 
your eyes and.ears, you muft draw in knowlege and information 
beyond the bulk of mankind. You want nothing but a little dif- 
creet, reflection to fet: you .above the greater part of your brethren 
in the fcale of reafon and improvement. ‘To produce that is the 
defign of the following difcourfes. 

‘ And, my brethren, ought ‘refleftion to be wanting among 
you, whofe way. of life is one fcene of filent attention and fober 
obfervation ? When that noble machine which you direé in your 
country’s fervice is once fitted by your induftry, and put in mo- 
tion by your fkill, your employment becomes then confined to 
an obiervation of the heavens, and an attendance on their move- 
ments. ‘This muft naturally be accompanied with a reference to, 
and a dependence on that Being, in whofe hands the winds and 
feafons are, who alone can forward or protect you. And fhall 
we, notwithitanding, find'a greater negleét of God, and a more 
univerfal profanation of his name among you than other men? 
For fhame, brethren, this ought not fo to be, 


* Again, 
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* Again, the conducting of the fhip depends on the yigout 
and ftrength which you fe able to i Rr wocksag her. But 
thefe are not to be acquired in the ways of drunkennefs or de- 
bauchery, or to be preferved in the arms of a ftrumpet. Health 
and ftrength are the property only of the chafte and fober. As you 
therefore value your profeffion, you will guard againft excefs of 
every kind, and lead fober regular lives. 

¢ You and your comrades are brought together for.one purpofe 
of mutual affiftance and exertion. Your fuccefs depends on your 
joint efforts. Your brother’s intereft and welfare then become 
your’s. Yourife and fall together. And here far beit from me 
to fix indifcriminate cenfure. You are an open, free-hearted peo- 
ple,and only need to have your generofity directed to its pro- 
per object. When therefore you indulge the natural benevo- 
lence of your hearts in doing good offices to your neighbour, con- 
fider God as commanding the duty, and prefcribing his love to 

ou asthe meafure of it, 

¢ Laftly, the purpofe of your profeffion is a public purpofe: 
it is either to enrich, or to protect your country. Hence the 
unlawfulnefs of mutiny, defertion, drunkennefs, and difobedience 
of orders, as deftructive of the very end of your profeffion. Hence 
diligence, affiduity, ready obedience, and their foundation in- 
duftry and fobriety, become neceffary qualifications in the public 
fervice.’ 


At fea oaths having been confidered asa neceflary appen- 
dage to command, the author takes fome pains to anfwer this 
and every other argument in defence of common-fwearing, in 
three fermons. 

In the Sermon on Defertion he gives his auditors this.in- 
tereftine view of the deferter, and the faithful feaman. 


¢ From fome capricious diflike to fome officer, or the fervice, or 
more frequently a capricious defire of roving, the inconfiderate 
man has refolvyed to defert, to abandon the fervice, to leave be- 
hind him his pretenfions to preferment, to a retreat in Green- 
wich, perhaps to two or three ae hard earned wages. In or- 
der to get an opportunity. to fteal away, he muft feign’an hy- 
pocritical afliduity in his duty, that he may be trufted ina boat ; 


or he forges fome lie of a friend, or bufinefs that requires his. 


prefence on fhore; or he takes. advantage of a dark night, like 
a coward to abandon his ftation, in fwimming to land at the rifk of 
his life. Thus the very actof defertion is not only an a‘tiof bafe 
perfidy, a breach of duty to ourcountry, but it is a mean, pitiful 
lie before God, the God. of truth: and the circumftance in which 
the lie is framed or aded, will enhance its criminality, and 
heighten its punifhment, 

‘ When he goes afhore he dares not fhew his face as an honeft 
man; he lurks in corners afhamed of himfelf, bluthing for his 
eondudt; he is obliged to affociate with the moft worthlefs dif 
eafed 
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éafed wretches of both féxes, from whom’ ‘he‘catches every pro- 
fitgate habit, and contraéts every loathfome: diftafe ;' while he is 
forced to live on unwholefome feraps, or to rifk his life in fteal- 
mg to fatisfy his hunger. But he foon meets with fome kid- 
napper who fells him to a cruel favage of a fhipmatter, perhaps 
a ee, perhaps the enemy of his country, who works him 
beyond his ftrength, and then turns him afhore in:a ftrange 
country, cheated of his wages, unable to work for fubfiftence. 
Perhaps aloathfome ditch receives his emaciated carcafe, or he 
wanders a bloated, difeaféd vagabond, kept from day to day alive 
the reluctant hand of modera charity, an out-caft from ‘fo- 
ciety. Thus (for this is no feigned cafe) the deferter is equally 
a compound of iniquity and folly : he ‘is falfe to his coyhtry, 
<ruc! to himfelf, miferable while he lives from dread of detection, 
# d abandoned in his diftrefs by that fociety which he refuied to 
Ive. i 
* Set againft him the fober man, who chearfully ferves his. 
country, and fee if the different conditions will bear’ a compa- 
rifon.. Firft, the feaman’s duty in a king’s fhip is in general 
eafier and better timed than in the merchant fervice, for which 
the public is deferted. In the navy, officers take a pride in ex- 
€rting themfelves to get an healthy, vigorous fhip’s company.’ 
Your health is confulted, your ficknefs is provided for. Though 
your wages be nominally {maller than in the merchant fervice, 
yet you fave moft for your families in the public fervice. If 
you have any ambition to raife yourfelves in your profeffion, there 
are various offices to which, according to your qualifications, 
you may be preferred, which give you eafe in your duty, and 
confideration among your fellows: particularly a fober, diligent 
conduct recommends you to the confidence and good-will of your 
officers ; and from my acquaintance with the fervice, I think I 
can with hardly a fingle exception fay, that I never knew a 
quiet, diligent feaman, who was ill treated by any officer, or’ 
who Jaded ‘was not a favourite with the officers in general. We 
now and then meet’ with a crabbed, implacable officer: but it 
muft be confeffed, that generally there are turbulent, difobedient, 
worthlefs men, fufficient for the exercife of their ill-nature, to 
be found in every fhip, whom that love of juftice that is inhe- 
rent in even the wie unfeeling’hearts, points out as objects of 
their feverity : as if both were brought together by Providence, 
for the miitual punifhment and plague of each other’s reftlefs, dif 
agreeable qualities. ; 
¢ If we take into account that very noble retreat which is pro-. 
vided for you ‘in Greenwich Hofpital, a chearful perfeverance in 
the fervice of your country is equally your intereft and your 
duty. You have applied yourfelves to a fea-life. To pafs by: 
the confideration of your cotintry’s having a claim to your fere 
vice which cannot be extinguifhed, and of your obligation 


when called on to defend her caufe. The merchant fervice can- 
not 
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not contend with the navy in edfinefs-of duty, in opportunity of 
preferment, in real profit, in care when fick, im a retreat | 
old age. Therefore the feaman who. chearfully perfeveres in | 
ferving his country, ts both, prudent.and virtuous: im his coun- 
try he has fecured a protector and nurfe for his latter days; he 
has made good men his benefactors, and God his friend. 

‘ We have confidered the deferter’s guilt as a crime againft 
thofe fundamental laws of fociety, which have God for their au- 
thor, and certainly will have him for their avenger. But he who 
withdraws from the fervice of his country, as far.as in him lies, 
abandons her to the vielence of the enemy, and is anfwerable in 
equity for every lofs and defeat which he might have helped to 
have prevented. He therefore is to be fhunned, to be -heid in 
abhorrence by every honeft, man, as the deftroyer of his coun- 
try. The laws of every, {tate make his punifhment death, and 
juftly ; for in him you punifh.an enemy tohis country, a difobe- 
dient child, an unnatural parent, an unfeeling relation, a cruel 
neighbour : and fuch a man’s preparation to meet hts God in judg- 
ment, fhall be left to your own reflections.” 
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We have been more particular in our account of thefe dif- 
courfes, than we otherwife fhould have been, as they are the 
firft we have feen upon the fubjeét, and have a confiderable 
fhare of merit. We are forry however to reflect, that they 
certainly had more efficacy, when delivered by the preacher, 
than they are likely to have, when they are only fubmitted te 
the perufal of feamen. 





Runic Odes. Imitated from the Novie- Fongue. In the manner of 
Mr. Gray. By Thomas james Mathias, 40. 15-6 
T. Payne. 


O thofe who are deeply fkilled in the Wor/e tongue, thofe 

who prefer Offian to Homer, and Telieffin to Milton, to 

thofe who love Aunic odes becautie they are Ruzic, to all thofe who 
are fond of the marvellous, the romantic, and the unintelligible, 
we recommend thefe poems, which, we doubt not, will give | 
them the greateft pleafure, and afford the higheft entertainment ; 
at the fame time we acknowlege ourfelves totally incapable of re- 
hifhine fuch fublime beauties. The firft. Ode which we meet | 
with in this collection carries us beyond the vifible diurnal /phere, 
into regions, ideas, and manners far removed from. this world 
and all that belongs to it. It is called the Twilight of the Gods, \ 
‘which, it feems, ‘in the northern mythology is that period when 
the evil being fhall break his confinement ; the human race, the 
flars, and the fun fhall.difappear; the earth fink 1n the feas, and 
fire confume the fkies; even Odin himfelf and all his kindred 
goc’s fhail perith.’- 
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To fupport this ftrange mythology, ftrange perfonages and 
&irange ideas are introduced by the poet. ity AD MeM dts 


* From the regions of the fouth 
Surtur burfts with fiery mouth : 

High o’er yonder black’ning fhade 
Gleams the hallow’d fun-bright blade, 
Which, in ftar-befpangled field, 
Warrior gods encount’ring wield. 
From vengeance’ red celeftial ftore, 
Minifters of ruin pour; 

Caverns yawning, mountains rending : 
Confcious of the fate impending, 
Ydrafils prophetic afh 

Nods to the air with fudden crath: 
Monftrous female forms advance, 
Stride the fteed, and couch the lance ; 
Armed heroes throng the road, 

All from Hela’s dark abode ; 

And fee, from either verge of heav’n, 
That concave vait afunder riv’n. 

‘ Why does beauteous Lina weep ? 
Whence thofe lorn notes in accent deep ? 
For battle Odin ’gins prepare ; 

Aloft in diftant realms of air, 
“Mark the murd’rous monfter ftalk, 

In printlefs majefty of walk. 

Odin kens his well-known tread ; 

The fatal fifters clip the thread : 

To the manfion cold he creeps— 

In vain the beauteous Lina weeps.’ 


'! The printle/s majefty of walk appears, at leaft to a mere Englith 
ear, rather uncouth; but we do not underftand Norfe, from 
which it may, for aught we know, be a. literal tranflation, -as 
well.as creeping to the cold manfion, which, we fuppofe is meant 
as a new phrafe for dying. 

The firft Ode ends thus, : 


¢ No more this penfile mundane ball 
Rolls thro’ the wide aereal hall ; 
Ingulphed finks the vaft machine. 
Who fhall fay, the things have been ? 
For lo! the curtain clofe and murk 
Veils creation’s ruin’d work.’ 


Here the tranflator muft again have recourfe to the Norfe 
tongue, and plead his ftri& attachment to, and clofe imitation 
of the original, as he will not otherwife reconcile us to his penfile 
mundane balls, and murk curtains. The fecond Ode is called the 
Renovation of the World: the third, a Dialogue at the Tomb 


of 
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of Argantyr, between Hirvor and Argantur; the fourth is. in- 
tituled; the Battle ; the fifth, Tudor; and the fixth and laf, an 
Incantation ; all written in the fame ftrain. If any of our readers 
thufe fuch kind of * Lenten-entertainment,’ let them fit down 
to it > 

‘ with what appetite they may.’ 


For our own parts, with all due deference to” Norfe and Welch 
dainties, we mult own a little plain folid Englith food is more 
fuitable to our palates. 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Mémoire hiflorique fur la Maladie finguliére de la Veuve Mélin, dite 
is Femme aux Ongles. La ala Faculté. Par M, Saillant. &ve, 
aris. 


(THE difeafe here defcribed, is by the author of this Memoir fup- 
pofed to have been a plica Polonica non explicata; it took its firft 
rife from the fecond lying-in of the patient. .A patient, indeed, 
fhe was in every poffible fenfe of the word; for it may juftly be 
queftioned whether all the records of human life and human mi- 
feries, could produce ene inftance of fufferings of any human crea- 
ture, more multifarious and complicated, more acute, longer, and 
yet fupported by a perfon of a delicate confitution, and uncommon 
fenfibility, with fuch a degree of fortitude, conftancy, patience, and 
even ferenity of mind, and refignation to the will of her Creator. 

The whole account of this complication of fufferings cannot pof- 
fibly be read without a mixture of the deepelt compaffion, of hor- 

yor, difguft, and amazement. Phyficians, however, philofophers, 
and divines ought to read the whole of it: though we muft confine 
ourfelvesto a mere tranfient glance on this {pectacle of human woes, 
On a whole human body miferably diftorted in all its parts from its 
natural frame, and entirely helplefs: inftead of nails on hands and 
feet, a fpecies of loathfome claws, continually fuppurating, and ia- 
habited by nefts of excruciating and indeftructive infe&s ; fingers 
contracted, monftroufly thick, and inflamed ; a mouth without teeth, 
full of ulcers, and inceffantly falivating, &c. From the firft:be- 
ginning of the difeafe the patient became totally blind, and her 
hearing too feemed frequently endangered. . For twenty-two ‘years 
together, fhe could hardly change the excruciating pofture of her 
body, for an inftant. Add to this, frequent itchings, and anxieties, 
a quick fenfibility of temper, a delicate frame ; once a total want of 
Sleep for three years together! during the courfe of this difeafe feveral 
attacks by other acute difeafes ; this fcene of mifery protracted 
through twenty-four years fucceflively, amidit the preflure of poverty, 
fupported by alms, and at laft concluded, not by the. natural re- 
fult of the difeafe itfelf, but by fome fpoonfuls of ftrong liquors 
given to the patient. 

In all this immenfe and unutterable mifery, fays the author, the 
patient preferved fuch a patience, tranquillity, refignation, and even 
a chearfulnefs, as could not poffibly {pring from any other fource 
than a beneficent and enlightened religion; it is allo pRvaTS EP 
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that her face has continued rather handfome, and preferved the 
figns of virtuous ferenitv. She died in the forty-feventh year of her 
age ; her corpfe was diffe&ted =: the fkeleton, with an arm, preferved 
in fpirits, were by Mr. Saillant prefented to the College of Phy- 
poey at Paris, who preferve the whole, with her portrait, and a 


uitable inftruction : and have ordered this Memoir to be printed 
and publithed. 





Précis dune Hifloire générale de la Vie privée des Frangois dans tous 


les tems et dans toutes les Prowinces de la Monarchie. 1 wol, Svo. 
Paris. 


ey His volume is intended only for a fhort abftraét of the contents 

of a much. larger work, which the authors propofe to publifh in 
four volumes in‘quarto, illuftrated with a great number of copper 
plates: and of which the firft will treat of viands and food ; the fe- 
cond of dwellings ; the third of dreffes and fafhions; and the fourth 
of entertainments, amufements, games, &c. The prefent fummary 
abftract of the fubjeéts of each refpective fection of the future work, 
is well calculated to infpire its readers with a favourable opinion of 
the work, aud with an eager defire of feeing the whole publithed, 
and fupported throughout with the neceflary proofs ; which are 
here promifed. The authors have the ufe of a large library, and of 
a number of fcarce MSS. they often appeal to old pictures, and to 
other monuments. 

They will begin with an hiftory of the culture of the various 
fpecies of corn, of culinary plants, &c. in France. The invention 
of the art of refining fugar is here placed in the year 1420. Cho- 
colate was introduced by the queen of Lewis XIV. A feétion will 
treat of the various kinds of furniture. Table cloths have fora 
Jong time been of woollen ; table linen is faid to have been firft fa- 
bricated at Rheims. The ufe of forks was not yet known under the 
Merovingian ‘kings. Stoves were already ufed in 1338 in the king's 
palace ; the various revolutions of the head-dreffes will be defcribed 
from ancient paintings. Perfumed gloves were introduced in France 
by an Italian, count Frangipani, in the times of Catherine de Me- 
dicis. The firft lace was imported from Venice and Genoa; as it 
drained the kingdom of confiderable fums, a prohibition was iffued 
in. 1629, to wear any Jace of a higher price than three livres per 
French ell: and as none of fo low a price were to be got, this pro- 
hibition gave rife to the lace-manufactories in Picardy. Many fa- 
fhions have been obtruded on the French by foreigners : who, how- 
ever, have the comfort of boafting their improvements on foreign 
inventions ; * Nous adoptons, fay they, quelquefois les modes de 
nos voifins: mais bient6t aprés nous les leur renvoyons perfec- 
tiennés, et aprés leur avoir donné Je bon tour et Je bon air qu'on ne 
trouve qu’en France.” 

The origin of card-playing is here placed, as ufual, in the reign 
of Charles VI. and -piquet is faid to be one of the moft ancient 
games. Whift is thought to be an Englith invention, ill calculated 
for the vivacity of French men; and, on that account, already fup- 

planted’ by the f{prightlier game of trifette, 
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De prima Expeditione Attile, Regis Hunnorum, ix Gallias, ac de Re- 
bus geffis Waltharii Aquitanorum Principis, Carmen Epicum Se- 
cult V1. ex Cod. MS. Membranaceo optima note, fumma Fide defcrip- 
tum, nunc primum in Lucem produdlum, et omni Antiquitatum ge- 
nerve, imprimis vero Monumentis coevis, illuftratum et adau@lum @ 
Frid. Chriftoph. Jonath. Fifcher, J.C. Halenfi. 16 Sheets large 
Quarto, Leipzig. 


rpuls poem was difcovered by M. de Mofheim; in a MS. of the 
thirteenth century, which had been fent him from a certain 
convent in Bavaria. He copied it, and gave hiis copy witli the ori- 
ginal to the editor, who has publifhed it with a Jearried coni- 
mentary. His notes were then examined by Dr. Biefter, who 
fubjoined his correétions of the readings of fome paflages. 
Dr. Fifcher concludes from the firft line, 


* Tertia pars orbis fratres, Europa vocatur,’ 


that the author of this poem wasa monk, The age of the poem he 
appears to determine by the analogy of its ftyle to that of fomie 
other poems of the fixth century; and by the manners delineated in 
it. Some paflages of it are borrowed from Virgil ; others feem to 
bear fome relation to paflages from Homer. The language is often 
mixed with Celtic and German words: and the contents, efpecially 
thofe relating to Attila; coincide with the accounts given of hini. 
by Prifcus, Jornandes, and other contemporary writeis. 

The editor has been. at great pains in his pretace to prove the ufe 
of this fragment, for hiltory, politics, and jurifprudence: for it is 
but a fragment, broke off with the 13330 verle in the niidit of afight 
between three of its perfonages. , 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Om gamle Dantke Gilder og deres Undergang; ot, on the ancient 
Danith . Guilds; -and their Extingion. 80. Copenhagen. 
(Danith.) 


His treatife confiders the conftitation of the ancient Danifk 
guilds; only with regard to its influence on the adniiniftration 
of juitice: though the author has, in liis preface, gratified thofe 
who are defirous of. more.ample.and more complete information; 
with ari €fiumeration of many German and all the Danith works on 
this fubjeé&t ; and given fome curious accounts of the origin and 
conftitution of all guilds and fraternities. 


Statifiice Ecclefie Germanic. Edidit in Ufim Auditorum fuorum 
Franc. Xaver. Holl. 3S. Th. et 7.V. D. Furis Eccl. in Univ. Heie 
delbergenfi Pr. P. O. Tom. I. 8vo. Heidelberg- 


A learned and ufeful performance, though not entirely free from 

partiality: 

Ifaac et Rebecca, om les Noces Patriarchales, Po&me en Profe en cing 
Chants. 12m0. Paris, 


A new edition of a poem in which M. le Suire has attempted, 
with fome fuccefs, to imitate Mr: Gefner’y poem, thé Death of 


Abel. 
Vou. LII, Fulyy 17816 F His 
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Hifoire générale et particuliére de la Grece ; contenant l'Origine, fe 

. Progres, et la Décadence des Loix, des Sciences, des Arts, des Lettres, 

de la Philofophie, Gc. Précédée d'une Défcription Géographique, Gen 

- et terminée par. le Parallele des Grecs anciens avec les Grecs mo- 

dernes. Par M. Coulin Defpréaux, Gc. 4 vols. 12m0. Paris. 

. Thefe four firt volumes bring the hiftory of the Greeks dawn to 
the times of the Trojan war. They are therefore only the be- 
ginning of a voluminous, but, at the fame time, a valuable 
work. ) 


Théorie del Intérét del Argent, tirées des Principes du Droit naturel, de 
la Théologie, et de la Politique, contre l’ Abus del’ Imputation de t 
_Ufure, emo. Paris. 
A judicious performance, in which the author appears to have 
fteered the middie courfe between two extremes. 


Poéme fur la Mort de l'lmpératrice-Reine Marie-Théréie d’Autriche, 
Par M. de Rochefort, Gc. 40. Paris. 

The beft and only valuable panegyric on virtuous fovereigns is an 
impartial hiftory of their lives and reigns. . To feel all the merit of 
the late emprefs-queen, we need only recollect in what a fituation 
fhe found ber dominions at her acceffion, and contraft it with the 
ftate of profperity in which fhe left them, when fhe breathed her 
laft vows and fighs for their happinef+, and that of mankind. 


¢ Abfint inani funere Neniz, 
Luétufque turpes et querimoniz ! 
Compeice clamorem, ac fepulchri. 

Mitte fupervacuos ‘honores !” , 


Analyfe des Infiniment petits pour Intelligence des Lignes Courbes. Par 
M, le Marquis de YHopital. 4to. Paris. 
The merit of this claflical work is well known. Ithasrun through 
feveral editions. The prefent one is ifluftrated and improved -with 
many excellent notes by M. le Fevre. 


 Analyfe fur l Ame des Bétes. Lettres Philofophiques. %vo. Paris. 

This writer propofes a new fyftem on the fouls of brutes. He 
allows them. a fpiritual and intelligent foul; but limits their knowe 
lege to phyfical good and evil only; and endeavours to make his 
theory agree with the Bible. 


Lettere Odeporiche d Angelo Gualandris. 8vo. in Venezia. 


_ The refult of travels undertaken by the command of the republie 
of Venice, and at the expence of the univerfity of Padua, through 
Italy, Swifferland, France, and England. They relate to natural 
hiftory, mineralogy, botany, &c. and though the greater part af 
the objeéts are merely enumerated, they may yet prove ufeful to 
future travelling naturalifts, 


Monitum ad Objervatores, Societatis Meteorologice Palatine a Sere. 
nifimo Ele&ore Carolo Theodoro recens inflituta. 4to. Manheim.’ 


Containing a plan of the meteorological obfervations undertaken 
by the fociety lately eftablifhed for that purpofe by the elector Pa- 
latine. This fociety wifhes for correfpondents willing to contribute 
obfervations, made with fimilar-inftruments, which he offers, on the 
part of his electoral highnefs, to furnifh to thofe who would aflidy- 

-oully employ themfelves on fuch enquiries. 
Ay- 
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Afemblée publique de la Société Royale des Sciences, tenue en Prefence des 
Etats dela Prowince de Languedoc. 4to. 


A coileétion containing the eulogies of the late chevalier Lin- 
nzus, and of the cardinal dela Roche-Aymon; with fome ufeful 
memoirs and obfervations on various fubjects. 


La Découverte auftrale par un Homme vilant ; ou, le Dédale Francois: 
Nouvelle trés-philofophique: fuivie dela Letire d'un Singe, Gc. Avee 
une Eflampe a chaque fait principal. 4 vols. 12m0. Paris. 

A very ftrange, fanciful, and grotefque performance, by that 
fertile writer, M. Rétif de la Bretonne. 
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Principles of Law and Government, with an Inquiry into the Fuf- 
tice and Policy of the profes War, and moft cffefual Means of 
obtaining an honourable, permanent, and advantageous Peacte 


4to. 75. 6d. Murray. 


INCE the commencement of the prefent difpute with Ame- 
rica, the partizans for the: colonies have frequently reforted 
to abftract principles, in juftification of the revolt. For the fame 
purpofe have been invented fy{tems of government, equally ideal 
and inconformable to the moft eftablifhed rules of political admi- 
niftration. The treatife now before us appears to have been 
written with a fimilar view. It is divided into two parts: in the 
former of which the author treats of the origin of law and go- 
vernment ; of different forms of government; and of the diffo~ 
lution of law and government. ‘The latter part confifts of an in- 
quiry into the juftice and policy of the prefent war, and the moft 
effectual means of obtaining an honourable, permanent, and ad- 
vantageous peace. It were fuperfluous to profecute an inquiry 
which has fo often undergone examination, both in literary con 
troverfy and public debate. We fhall, therefore, only obferve, 
that this writer, however fyftematic his theory, deviates in no- 
thing effentially from the commonly received notions of law and 
government ; but endeavours to adapt them to an extenfion of 
American privileges, which, in the prefent flage of the difpute, 
cannet admit, on the fide of Great Britain, to become the fubjeét 
of deliberation.—The author has fubjoined an Appendix, con- 
taining fome extracts relative to criminal juftice, and the laws of 
imprifonment, from Mr. De Lolme’s account of the Englifh go- 
vernment. 


Tivo additional Letters to Count Welderen on the prefent Situation 
of Affairs. between Great Britain and the United Provinces. By 
John Andrews, LL.D. 8vo. 25. White. 

In our Review for February, we gave an account of Dr. An+ 


drews’ two former Letters; where he placed in the’ ftrongeft 
light 
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light the impolitic and unjuftifiable conduét of the Dutch, in 
uniting with the enemies of Great Britain, againft a nation which 
has fo long been the faithful ally of Holland, and the fureft de- 
‘fence of the ftates againft the dangerous power of the houfe of 
Bourbon. In the Letters now before us, he continues to paint, 
with the fame force of argument, the pernicious confequences of 
thofe meafures ; not only hazardous to Great Britain, confider- 
ing the extent of the war which fhe has at prefent to maintain, 
bur ultimately, perhaps, deftructive of the independence of the 
Dutch. Thete Letters are.no lefs diftinguithed by the juft and 
fenfible obfervations with which they abound, than by the au- 
thor’s candour and liberality, fo confpicuous even amidft the 
indignation which the fubject cannot but frequently fuggeft. 


Differtation on National Affemblies under the Saxon and Norman 
Governments. ° With a Pofifcript addreffed to the Dean of Glo- 
cefier, By James Ibbetfon, £/g. 4to. 25. Faulder. 


This treatife is the production of James Ibbetfon, efq. bar- 

rifter at law, who-inveftigates the conftitution of parliament 
with great perfpicuity. ‘The Differtation is divided into two 
f:Gtions, the former of which relates-to the Saxon, and the latter 
to the Norman government. Mr. Ibbetfon explodes the opinion 
of «thofe who maintain that the general affemblies, in their ori- 
ginal ftate, were compofed entirely of the feudal vaflals. He 
ebferves, that at the ellablifhment of the fiefs in England, as 
well as in France, the allodial property was extenfively diffufed, 
and of the freeft and moft independent nature; though, in the 
advaneed ftate of the feudal government, the immediate vaflals 
ef-the crown had a decided fuperiority. On taking a {hort 
view of the Saxon con{titution, Mr. Ibbetfon admits in it a de- 
gree of imbecility ; but the idea of its total inefficacy he ut- 
terly difapproves. 
- From the remarks which the author has made in the courfe 
ef his enquiry, he concludes that the national affembly of the 
Saxons afferted the right of ele€ting its fupreme magiftrate-: 
that it poflefled the legiflative, the judicial, and the fifcal powers ;; 
and that the people had a confiderable fhare in the direction of its 
councils, and the confirmation of its decrees. 

Mr. Ibbetfon obferves that the Norman conqueft is the epoch 
whence we juftly date the perfection and the corruption of the 
feudal eftablifhment ; but that the tyranny which fucceeded this 
period, conduced afterwards to eflential improvements of the 
conftitution.. In this Differtation, the author has greatly elu- 
cidated the ranks of the different members of the ancient. par- 
liaments, with.their legiflative and political authority. A Poit- 
feript is added, in which Mr. Ibbetfon, in fupport of his own 
obfervations, makes fome remarks, relative to the Gothic con- 
ftitution, on the Dean of Gloucefier’s Treatife on Civil Go- 


verniment.. 
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Plan for the better Relief and Employment of the Poor; for en- 
Jorcing and amending the Laws refpecting Houfes of Correfion, 
and Vagrants; and for improving the Police of this Country. To- 
gether with Bills offered to Parliament for thofe Purpofes. By 
‘Thomas Gilbert, E/j7. 8vo. 25. 6d. Wilkie. 


The author of this Plan is a member of parliament, 
who appears to have confidered the fubject with great ar- 
tention. Mr. Gilbert obferves, that the diftreffed ftate of the 
poor, notwithftanding the great amount of the poor-rates, 
calls for the fpeedy and effectual interpofition of the legiflature, 
With this view he judicioufly inveftigates the caufes, and points 
out the remedy, of the above mentioned evil. The caufes he 
afligns are, idlenefs, profligacy, and a relaxation of the laws; 
and the remedy he propofes is labour and induftry, enforced by a 
vigorous and fpirited execution of the acts of parliament, ren- 
dered more effectual by a few amendments. To facilitate the ac- 
complifhment of this purpefe, Mr. Gilbert has drawn up three 
bills ; the firft of which is for the better relief and employment 
of the poor; the fecond, to amend, and render more eficctual, 
the laws in being relative to houfes of correction ; and the third, 
to amend and make more effectual the laws relative to rogues, 
vagabonds, and other idle and diforderly perfons. To the fe- 
veral bills are fubjoined rules, orders, and regulations, well 
calculated to promote the laudable reformation which the author 
propofes. , 


Ghe Irenarch: or Fuftice of Peace’s Manual. I. Mifcellaneous 
Reflections upon the Laws, P licy, Manners, Se. Ill, An 
Affize Sermon, preached at Leicetter, 12 Augutt, 1756. By 
Ralph Heathcote, D. D. 820. 35, ‘T. Payne. 

A confiderable part of this publication confiits of mifcellaneous 
reflections on laws, policy, manners, &c. in a dedication to lord 
Mansfield. 

One great object of the author is ‘ to oppofe and check that 
outrageous, indifcriminate, and boundlefs invective, which has 
been repeatedly levelled at this illuftrious charaéter; that 
cruel, injurious, unrelenting malignity, which overlooking er 
mifrepreienting the great and good in a chara‘ter, and faften- 
ing upon foibles, impericctions, and infirmities, delights to 
worry down, and tcar it to pieces.’—This dedication was _firtt 
printed in 1774. 4 Be 

The Irenarch is a fmall traét on the office of a juflice of the 
peace, its origin, nature, extent, and limits; and the qualifi- 
cations neceflary to difcharge it laudably. 

The primary qualifications, which, he fays, are neceflary to 
make a wife and good magiitrate, are thefe : a quick, clear, and 
found underftanding, a pertect knowlege of the world, a com- 
petent acquaintance with the laws and conftitution of his coun- 
try, a love of juflice, and a {pigit of moderation, But he 
gbferves, there are feveral fecondary or inferior qualities, which 
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are neceflary to render this magiftrate as perfect as he means 
to reprefent him. ‘The grand point, therefore, to which all his 
endowments mutt be directed, is to decide, according to right, 
with precifion and accuracy. For this purpofe he muft hear with 
affability, examine with deliberation, keep within the bounds of 
his office, be of a compofing, and pacific fpirit, and ftrictly ab- 
ftain from every thing, that bears even the moft diftant appear- 
ance of profit to himfelf.—This tract was printed in 1771. _ 

In a poftfcript to this piece, he grounds an apology for a fup- 
pofed neglect in juftices to execute the laws as they ought, upon 
this fuppofition, that manners will always controul and govern 
laws, and that juftices muft therefore be content to execute laws, 
as they can. ‘This pofition he endeavours to evince by an ap-~ 
peal to the experience of ages, to the teflimonies of legiflators 
and ftatefmen, and to the lawsagainft fwearing, drinking, duell- 
ing and bribing at elections.—This poftfcript was printed with 
the dedication in 1774. 

The obfervations, which the author has advanced on the fore- 
going fubjects, are iiluftrated by notes, and extracts from the moft 
ciminent writers, ancient and modern. 

At the conclufion is fubjoined an Affize-Sermon on the words 
of Micah, * What doth the Lord require of thee,’ &c. fhewing, 
that to do juftly and to love mercy includes our civil, and to 
walk humbly with God, our religious duty ; or, in other words, 
that morality and religion are eflential to fociety. 

By thefe tracts our author appears to be no enthufiaft in his 
views of reformation ; but to be actuated by proper notions of 
human nature, and the principles of calm and deliberate reafon, 


Oa ¥ 4.8 a Ste 


Ethics, rational and theological, with curfory Reflections on the 
general Principles of Deifm. By John Grote, F, A. S. 80. 6s. 
fewed, Faulder. | 


This volume contains about thirty effays on happinefs, re- 
ligion, friendfhip, truth, wifdom, virtue, vice, and other mora! 
fubjects. The author pofleffes a lively imagination; but writes 
in fuch a flowery ftyle, that one of his defcriptions is like a pic- 
ture, fet off with all the colours of the rain-bow. 

Two or three fentences from this volume will be fufficient. 

‘ Envy in its fable garb, with piteous and diftrefling mein, that 
fain would veil the glittering orb of blifs, with dark tempeftuous 
clouds, is now transformed into a beam of love, that penetrates 
the remotefl corners of the earth. Pride, that devouring locutft, 
which preys on intelleétive reafon,— contaminates the fenfes,— 
debilitates the will, is changed into the admired flower. of hu- 
mility, and tranfplanted into the garden of eternal love,’ 

‘he reader may probably imagine, that this fentence appears 
to difadvantage, by being detached from the context. We thal! 
therefore pr-ient him with the fir paragraph from our author's 
 Effay on Vice. 
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_ © At the earlieft period of time, when innocence ornamented 
humanity,—and purity wore an earthly form, extatic blifs reigned 
with uninterrupted fway, and illuminated every trace of being — 
Danger was hitherto unknown,—fear had never fhewn. its af- 
frighted afpeé&t,—nor diftrefs its armed hoft. Reflection yielded 
a fucceflion of increafing joys—thought was the feed-time of ap- 
parent .eafe, and revolving moments as the harveit of complete 
truition.—Encircled by the chearing rays of unremitting blifs, na- 
ture exhilarated thehappy pair with continual delights, and proved, 
in majettic luftre, itsauthor to be divine.—But fad to relate,—the 
fatal hour arrived when fpotlefs innocence exchanged its beau- 
teous garb, for that of vice. A midnight. gloom pervades the 
tragic fcene, —and fhame veils guilt with awe. Horror {talks into 
the maze of life, and fonorous vengeance is in idea heard,—re- 
fentment is the expected meffenger of woe, and injured juftice 
the executioner of man.—What confcious innocence had em- 
boldened to enjoy, guilt with acrimony forbids,—and ficht 
proves the fancied refuge of an enfeebled—fallen creature.’ — 

This glittering, gaudy, and fantaftic language can only be 
agreeable to thofe, who have no tafte for natural fimplicity, 


A ftrid Conformity between our Prayers and Aions earnefily ree 
commended, in a Sermon preached at Whittingham, Northum- 
berland, Feb. 10, 1779, beiug the General Faft. By the rev, 
J. Twentyman. Small 8vo. 6d. 


A plain, practical difcourfe, o2 Tfaiah i. 19, 20. * If ye be 
willing and obedient, &c.’ fuited to the capacities of a country 
congregation, 


Grace without Enthufiafm. A Sermon, preached at the Parifb Church 
of All Saints, Colchefter, on Trinity Sunday, 1781. By Na- 
thaniel Foriter, D..D. 2vo. 6d. Robin{fon. 


A rational and ufeful difeourfe, in which the author, in op- 
pofition to the Methodifts and other enthufiafts, very clearly 
fhews, that the Holy Spirit may be properly faid to affitt all 
Chrittians, as well in the knowlege, as in the praétice of their 
duty, without any infringement on the freedom of their rational 
powers, by-the plain rule of life, which is laid before them in 
the gofpel ; and that neither the fcriptures, nor the articles or 
the liturgy of our chureh, authorize us to fay, that it is necef- 
{ary for us to feel, to kuow, to:have expertmental conviction of 
the divine operation on the mind, before we have any ground to 
‘hope that we are in a ftgte of falvation, 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Wihifpers for the Ear of the Author of Thelyphthora, iz favour of 
Reafon and Religion, afperfed through that Work. By E. B. 
Greene, //g. 8v0. 25. 6d. HH. Payne. 

In romance we read of giants, inhabiting enchanted caftles, 
deflowering virgins, and so depredations on the adjacent 
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country. The author of Thelyphthora is one of this clafs. Un- 
der the fpecious pretence of protecting innocent and helplefs 
maidens, he feizes them by dozens, and conveys them to a 
dungeon, called the Caftle of Polygamy ; where hefhuts them up 
for life, ‘and configns them to the demons of luft, envy, {pleen, 
vexation, and difcord. Several knights-errant have already en- 
countered the giant, and given him many furious blows. But 
he {till maintains his ground, and defends himfelf by three brazen 
walls, which he thinks impregnable. His prefent antagonift is 
ftyled the knight of the Greex armour. On former occafions he 
has diftinguifhed himfelfby feats of chivalry in Greece and Latium, 
where he paraded ina glittering coat of mail, on a fnow-white 
paliry, richly caparifoned; and, miftaking his friends for his 
foes, laid many an ancient hero at his feet. This attack upon 
the giant is only the prelude to amore ferious and determined on- 
fet: for hitherto he has only reconnoitred the enemy, bran- 
difhed his flaming fword, and difplayed fome manceuvres of a 
myfterious nature. In his fecond engagement, heis to meet him 
on facred ground, ¢ with the Bible in one hand, and Thelyph- 
thora in the other ;? when the caitiff, we make no doubt, will 
be completely defeated, the captive damfels reftored to liberty, 
and the enchanted caftle levelled with the ground, | 


PO BT RY. 


Poems on various Subjefts, Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Richardfon and 
| Urquhart... ~ 


In this volume of poems, written, as we learn from a copy of 
verfes inferted amongft them, bya young gentleman lately of the 
Marifchal College of Aberdeen, there is little to be blamed, and 
{till lefs to be commended ; they flow on in an eafy ftrain of me- 
diocrity, and neither awaken contempt and refentment, or com- 
mand attention and applaufe. 

There are, however, fome parts of. it not without poetical 
merit, particularly the Ode to Senfibility, the Ode to Friendhhip, 
and the Ode to Simplicity ; the laft of which, asa fpecimen of 
our author’s manner, we fhall lay before our readers. 


‘ODE tro SIMPLICITY. 


‘ Thou heart-commanding, modeft power ! 
Of nature born in fylvan bower ; , 
More fweet art thou in native grace, 
Than gayeft Art with fafhion’d face, 

That tries, with tints and rich perfume, 
‘To emulate thy breath and bloom. 
Simplicia fee all form’'d to pleafe, 

With untaught elegance and eafe ; 

But fchool’d by Affectation’s care, 

She truts with {uff pedantic air, 
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With ftrained {mile and tortur’d eye, 
That fparely throws the glance from high, 
How impotent fuch efforts prove, . 

‘To warm the tender heart to love ! 

It fcoyns the glofs, and cold recoils 
From fuch prepofterous, wreathed wiles, 
—O {weet Simplicity ! what art 

Can thee forego and catch the heart ? 
How vain-the lifelefs, flowery lays 
Bedaub’d with cumbrous foreign phrafe, 
By foppifh Fancy trimly wrought, 

To hide her want of burning thought! 

‘ Difdaining now thy precepts plain, 
How rambles rude th’ Hefperian itrain, 
That once, when owning thy control, 
With fimple note could melt the foul! 
Now rais’d aloud, with trilling pride, 
Of paffion and expreffion void, 

Jt drives with idle, mad career, 

Grates harfhnefs on the tingling ear, 
How loft the artlefs powers of fong, 
Unknown fave woods and vales among ! 

‘ Yet oft, by Art’s fubmiflive.aid, 
Thy charms more pleafing are difplay’d ; 
When by thy rule, the works unknown, 
Nor claims the merit as her own. 

Thou, deck’d by her, art more admir’d 
She pleafes more, as more retir’d. 

Thy manner fpeaks the noble mind: 

And hollow Art, the little foul confin’d.’ 


This Ode ends rather abruptly: and wo/d and pride are bad 
shymes. We wouldadvife this young author, whofe faults his 
age will in fome meafure excufe, and which, therefore, we hall 
not point out, not to pubhifh every thing which he writes; but, 
for the future, notwithftanding what a circle of flattering friends 
may fay, to remember that a few verfes well-written, and ¢are- 
fully. corrected, will give him more reputation than half a dozen 
fuch volumes as that which he has already produced. 


A Poetical Epijile from Petrarch to Laura. 4to. 15. Walter. 


The author of this Epiftle has rather imprudently taken upon 
him the name of Petrarch, one of the moft elegant Italian writers ; 
and, in confequence of fo bold an attempt, has addreffed his 
Laura in a ftyle very different from. that which fhe had been fo 
long ufed to from the pen of her enraptured poet. When a 
gentleman, inftead of fculking in a domino at a mafquerade, 
chufes to affume a character, he fhould always contider whether 
he has parts and genius to fupport it. That our poetical in- 
cognito could never be miftaken for Petrarch, will appear from 
TOE, soe pees mf the 
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the following lines, which we meet with in the beginning of the 
 Epiftle. 
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‘ Say, lovely Laura, can my foul forget 
Thy fplendid form in this ferene retreat : 

Can Reafon’s voice my ardent love reftrain ? 
Can Reafon teach me that my love is vain ? 
Not all the powers of abfence can impart 
Relief, or foothe to reft my wounded heart : 
Thy beauteous image haunts this ftill abode, 
And fighs for Laura mix with prayers to God. 

‘ Yet, why fhould | the glittering pile deftnoy 
Of fond illufions which my foul employ ? | 
From memory’s tablet raze the form divine, 
Where winning grace and rigid virtue fhine ? 
No, in the deep recefles of my heart, ' 

With joy I'll cherith each deftruGtive dart ; 
Recall each dear idea of my love, 
And all the fweets of meditation prove. 

¢ Within thofe walls where Clara’s virgin choir 
With warbled ftrains the facred flame infpire, 
And each glad heart its thankful tribute pays 
Of hymn, harmonious in its Maker’s praife : 
There (whilft [ liften’d to the mattin lay, 

That feem’d to gratulate the dawn of day) 

I firft beheld the fource of each delight ; 

There firft my Laura blefs’d my ravifh’d fight. 
Wild, as a ftag untam’d, I erft had rov’d, 

And often thought, but never found IJ lov’d; 
Defires compos’d each cold affection rear’d, 

Whofe gelid influence banifh’d warm regard : 

But évery nerve, in that propitious hour, 

Own’d in reality love’s mighty power ; ” 
That heart then felt the force of each bright charm, 
Which long had baffled every foft alarm. 

What keen emotions then awak’d my foul ! 

My eyes entranc’d alternate glances ftole ; 

They now devour’d the beauteous {miles that grac’d 
Each lovely feature : —now with rapture trac’d 
The lines expreffive of a fofter fenfe, 

And looks that beam’d with fweet benevolence, 

The auburn trefles love had wove to warm, 


-With nature’s fhade adorn’d each glowing charm. 


The yiolet form, in richeft purple dreft, 
With pleafing luftre deck’d the verdant veft ; 
Whilft every elegance of air, betray’d 
Celeftial limbs in heavenly robes array’d.’ 


In thefe lines the reader will be able to find very little refemblance 
of the tender, pathetic, and ingenious Italiqn bard; as they are alt 


feeble, 
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feeble, languid, and miferably inferior to the great exemplar in 
dition, fentiment, and every requifite of true poetry: the idea 
of cheri/bing a dart, and baffling foft alarms, even borders on the 
burlefque and ridiculous; and the phrafe which our author in- 
troduces of in reality, is certainly, to fay no worfe of it, very 
unpoctical, We muff beg leave alfo to obferve, that this writer's 
rhymes are extremely incorrect and unwarrantable, as there is 
very little fimilarity of found in wild and fill’d, beam and flame, 

ood and read, with many others, which feem as crofs to each 
other, and to anfwer as unkindly, as Laura did to her faithful 
Petrarch. We fhould advife this gentleman therefore, who, in 
our opinion, has not enough in him either of the lover or the 
‘poet to pafs for a Petrarch, to affume, at the next literary maf- 
querade, fome character which will fuit him better ; and in which 
we heartily with him more fuccefs. 


Poems, by the rev. Mr. Logan, one of the Minifiers of Leith. Bvea. 
2s. 6d. Cadell. 


In thefe Poems, written by the ingenious Mr. Logan, there 
is a fine flow of numbers, and great command of language; the 
verfe is, in general, very correct; and the fentiments and re- 
flections much fuperior to what we generally meet with in love 
fonnets. The following lines, extracted from an Ode on the 
Death of a young Lady, are remarkably elegant and pathetic. 


¢ O from thy kindred early torn, 
And to thy grave untimely borne ! 
Vanith’d tor ever from my view, 
Thou fifter of my foul, adieu ! 


¢ Fair with my firft ideas twin’d, 

Thine image oft will meet my mind ; 

And, while remembrance brings thee near, 
_ Affection fad will drop a tear. 


* How oft does forrow bend the head, 
Before we dwell among the dead ! 
Scarce in the years of manly prime, 
I’ve often wept the wrecks of time. 


* What tragic tears bedew the eye ! 
What deaths we fuffer ere we die! 
Our breken friendfhips we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ! 


‘ No after-friendfhip e’er can raife 

Th’ endearthents of our early days ; 
And ne’er thé heart fuch fondnefs prove, 
As when it firft began to love.’ 


This is the voice of nature, and the language of the hears. 
The Ode to Women has great merit. Our readers will be 
obliged to us for the two laft ftanzas; where the poet, after 
advifing the ladies to truft to nature, and defpife the fafhionabie 
nila e rt. ; 1 } 
aiflance of art, thus illuftrates his doétrine. 
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Monwruty Catratocus: 


¢ The midnight minftrel of the groye, 
_ Who flill rehews the hymn of love, 
And woes the wood to hear ; 
Knows not the fweetnefs of his ftrain, 
_Nor that, above the tuneful train, 
He charms the lover’s ear. 
_* The zone of Venus, heavenly-finoy 
Is Nature’s handy-work divine, 
And not the web of art; 
And they who wear it never know 
To what enchanting charm they owe 
The empire of the heart.’ 


The poem in this collection called the Lovers, is extremely 
well written, as well as the Tale which follows it; but they are 
both too long. The hymns at the end are, like all other hymns, 
dull’ and tirelome,—From the f{pecimen, notwithftanding, which 
we have given of Mr. Logan’s poetry, our readers will perceive 
that his Pegafus has fire and fpirit; and that when he comes 
hereafter to take longer journies, and mend his pace, he wilk 
make no inconfiderable figure in the regions of Parnaffus, 


1°U ve RE. 


The Revolution, a Novel, in four Volumes. Fol. I. Small 8ve 
25, 6d. Fielding. : 


We are informed by an advertifement, that the author of this 
production, who died in 1774, was a youth under eighteen ; 
that he never had a claffical education; and that at the time he 
compofed this work, he earned his bread by hard labour. In 
fuch circumftances, it cannot be fuprifing, if he fhould not attain 
that fame, which, we are told, was the objeét of his ambition. 
He had, it feems, defigned the work on the plan of an epic 
poem, and had at firft introduced machinery ; but afterwards 
altered thofe parts, The manufcript, it is faid, would make 
four fuch volumes as the prefent ; and the whole was completed 
in the fpace of eight or nine months. A work the production of 
fo young a man, compofed under fo great difadvantages, and 
deprived of his corrections, it would be hard to judge with any 
degree of feverity. Suifice it to fay, that the work difcovers an 
invention far beyond what might be expected from the youth 
and fituation of the author ; and which, if employed on a more 
interefting fubjet, under the judgment of maturer age, might 
have procured his name a monument among thofe who have been 
diftinguifhed by genius, 


Mm E‘D F @° AE. 


An Account of a Method of preferving Water at Sea from Putre- 
faétion, Se. By Thomas Henry, F. R, 8. 800. 25. 


johnfon. 
A method of preferving water free from putrefaction was fome 


years fince propofed by the late Dr. Alfton of Edinburgh. tt 
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éenfifted in adding to each cafk of water a quantity of limé, 
which by its antifeptic property produced the defired effe@. To 
free the water, at the time of ufing it, from the lime, Dr. Al. 
iton propofed the precipitation of the latter, by adding a quan« 
tity of magnefiaalba. “he expence attending this procefs, how- 
ever, having-prevented the doctor’s propofal from being carried 
into execution, Mr. Henry has contrived a method of precipi- 
tating the lime by means of calcareous earth and the vitriolic 
acid, which may be affarded at a very trifling expence. He 
defcribes with great accuracy, as well as illuitrates by plates, 
both the procefs and the veflels for conducting it ; fubjoining 
likewife a method of impregnating water in large quantities with 
fixed air, for the ufe of the fick on board ef fhips, and in hof- 
pitals; befides a procefs for obtaining artificial yeaft, Pyrmone 
water, and Seltzer water; with the following method of pre- 
ferving Mr. Bewly’s julep. 

‘ Diffolve three drams of foffil alkali in each quart of water, 
and throw in ftreams of fixed air, till the alkaline tafle be de« 
ftroyed, and the water have acquired an agreeable pungency. 
This julep fhould not be prepared in too large quantities ; and 
fhould be kept in bottles very clofely corked and fealed. Four 
ounces of it may be taken at a time, drinking a draught of le- 
monade, or water acidulated with vinegar, or weak fpirit of 
vitriol, by which means the fixed air. will be extricated in the 
ftomach.’ , } Ei 

Mr. Henry has added a Poftfcript, containing an anfwer to 
fuch objections as may be made to the method of preferving 
water from putrefaction. The affiduity with which he has pro- 
fecuted the fubject, deferves great commendation; and we fhould 
be extremely. glad to find that his laudable efforts for preferving | 
the health of our feamen, have been feconded by thofe who have 
the direction of the naval department. | 
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The Conductor and Containing Splints; or, a Defcription of Tayo 
Inftruments for the fafer Conveyance and more per felt Cure of | 
Fra&ured Legs. Third Edition. By Jonathan Wathen, F, R, §. | 
8v0. 15.6d. Cadell. | 


Some years ago, the author of this pamphlet, Mr. Wathen, 
publifhed a defcription of two machines ; one for carrying, and 
the other for the more eafy cure of a fraétured leg. In the pre- 
fent edition, he relates fome improvements which he has made 
on his former invention. We are now alfo prefented with the re- 
prefentation of two new invented tourniquets; conftruéted in 
fuch a manner as to be eafy of application, and capable of be- 
ing in{tantly flackened, tightened, or removed at pleafure. The | 
invention difcovers mechanical ingenuity, and merits the attention | 
ef furgeons. 
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Account of an Elaftic Trochar, confirufled on a new Principle af 
Tapping the Hydrocele. By John Andree. 8vo. 15. L. Davis. 


This inftrament confifts of two parts, viz. the ftilet, or per- 
forator, and the canula. The whole of the flilet, excepting its 
point, is contained within the canula, which ts a flat tube, but 

mewhat convex on each furface, and has two fharp edges. The 
eanula is formed of two pieces of well-tempered elaftic {teel, ac- 
curately fitted together at their edges. When the inftrument has 
been pafied into the body, on withdrawing the ftilet with the 
finalleft degree of force, the canula opens juft wide enough to 
allow of its, exit, and clofes immediately after, by its own 
elafticity. Previous to the account of this trochar, Mr. Andree 
fhews the inconvenience of that which has hitherto been ufed ; 
clearly evincine the. fuperiority of the new trochar from two 
¢onfiderations. One ts, that it gives much lefs pain in the ope- 
ration ; and the otfer, that it may be ufed with perfect fafety in 
an early ftage of dropfical fwellmmgs. This infrument appears to 
be a great improvement on the former trochar; and will, we 


doubt not, be generally adopted in practice. 


An Addrefs to the Nobility.and Gentry of both Sexes, on the great 
and good Effects of the Univerfal Medicine of the ancient Magi ; 
being the grand and inviolable Secret of Mafonry. By S. Free- 
man, M.D. 8wvo. 6d. 


The title of this pamphlet is, we prefume, fufficient to give 
our readers a juft idea of its futility. It isa rhapfody of jargon, 
calculated to impofe upon the ignorant under the femblance of 
abftrufe knowlege ; equally deftitute of fcienceand of truth, and 
my fterious only by its own abfurdity. 


Obfirvations on the Difcafes which appeared in the Army on St. Lu- 
cia, in 1778, and1779~ Small 8vo. 25. fewed. Dilly. 


Mr. Rollo, theauthor of this treatife, befide a general account 
of St. Lucia, gives a defcription of the feveral places in that. 
ifland which were occafionally occupied by the army during the 
fickly feafons in 1778 and 1779. The diteafes then moftly pre- 
valent were intermittents, remitting fevers, and the dyfentery ; 
which Mr. Rollo imputes principally to ‘the putrid air of the 
marthes. Refpeéting the treatment of the tertian, the author in- 
forms us, that having cleared the fir(t paflages, they always gave 
4 combination of tartar emetic and opium in folution, after the cold 
ftage began to difappear. In the remittent, the moft effectual! 
means for procuring a diflin@t remiffion, was found to be nau- 
feating dofes of tartar emetic ;, giving, at the time of the ufual 
exacerbation of the fever, an opiate by itfelf, or combined with 
gn antimonial, according to the ftate of the ttomach, in the fame 
manner as after the cold flage of an intermittent. In the dy- 
fentery, after difcharging the vitiated contents of the een “a 

owels, 
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bowels, the bef remedy was found to be opium, aflifled by diet, 


air, and cleanlinefs. The treatife contains many obfervations 
which may be highly ufeful to practitioners in the Weft Indies ; 
and the author has addeda fhort and judicious addrefs to mili- 
tary gentlemen, on the means of preferying health in thofe cli- 
mates. 3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Ancient and Modern Hiftory of Gibraltar, and the Sieges and 
Attacks it hath faftained, Sc. By J. S. Dodd. Swo, 35 
Murray. 


This production conimences with a fhort defcription, and hift 
torical account, of Gibraltar; extracted, it is probable, from a 
large work on the fame fubject, publifhed afew years fince, by 
‘an officer of the army. So far the author might entertain fome 
hope of gratifying .curiofity : but more than: the half of ‘the yo- 
lume confifts of a minute, uninterefting journal of the fiege of 
Gibraltar by the Spaniards, in 1727. - What purpofe fiich a nar- 


rative can anfwer, we aré quite at a lofs to determine. 


4 Month's Tour in North Wales, Dublin, - and its Environs. 
" Small 8vo. 25. Kearflly. 


The author of this little Tour feems well qualified for making 
the moft of his fubject. ‘Though the fcenes be not very intereft- 
ing, they are fo delineated as to afford gratification to the reader. 
The defcription is richly interfperfed with incidents, and not un« 
frequently with remarks on manners and cuftoms ; all whicli are 
blended in an agreeable and lively manner. 


A Genealogical Hiftory of the prefent Royal Families of Europe : 
Iluftrated with Tables of Defcent. By Mark Noble, F. 4. S. 
Small 8vo. 35. fewed. Baldwin. 


This fmall volume, the author informs us, was compiled for 
his own private ufe ; but thinking that it might be ferviceable 
to others, he at length committed it to the prefS. The volume 
begins with the hiftory of the Imperial family, from Frederick 
the third, arch-duke of Auttria, eleéted emperor in 1440, to 
the prefent time. Next follow the families of Ruffia, Turkey, 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Po- 
land, Pruffia, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. To thefe is added 
the fucceffion of the Stadtholders ; and of the Popes, from 1417 
to the prefent time, with their family-names and charaéters. 
The different articles are introduced with a-.general account of 
the government, and the religion of each country; and the 
defcent of all the fovereign families is illuftrated by particular 
tables. ‘The whole forms a ufeful compendium of genealogical 
hiftory, from the foundation of the various families, whofe de- 
{cendants are potentates in Europe. 

The 
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Ge. Moxntany CarTaiocug. 
The Phoenix, an Effay.. By Jolin Goodridge. 8v0. 35: Wellg 


and Grofvenor. 


' ‘The author of this work is captain John Goddridge, late com+ 
mander of oné of his miajefty’s packet boats, ftationed at Fal- 
mnouth. ‘The captain, if he is yet alive, is féventy-one, and this 
is probably the child of his old age. : 

Some of the notions, which hé ehdéayours ‘to maintain, aré 
thefe : that the fix days of the creation were equal to fix years ; 
that the earth did not move rouhd its owh axis fill the Fall ; 
that its drurnal motton took. place on: Adam’s. tranfgreffion, and 
was occafioned by the collifion or near approach of a comet, 
which gave a terrible fhock.to.the. earth.; that the fame comet, 
which ‘returns after a period. of about.575 years, likewife oc- 
cafioned the deluge ;. that its laft appearance was in 1680; that 
at its next return it will occafion the conflagration and the mil- 
lenjum.; and, lafily, that this comet is the phoenix of the an- 
cients. thie gc 

' _ The cireumftances,. which chiefly induce him to believe, that 
this comet is the phoenix, ‘are thefe: ‘Its periods are. upon an, 
average about 576 years: this certainly agrees with the return of 
the phéenix, which:is faid to:be about 600 yéars'; fecondly, the 
comet’s flight and quick paflage through the heavens ; thirdly, 
its tail, both which are common tobirds in-general ; laftly, the 
¢omet’s going down to the fun, where, by the violence of the 
fun’s heat, it is. terribly burnt, and when it returns, in flying 
off again it is then called the young pheenix.’— 

—* As to the time, he fays, when the conflagration is to take 
place, I have not in the leatt Ainted either the day or the month, 
in which it may happen, nor have I attempted to confine the time 
to a fingle year; but (unlefs it fhould’ pleafe God to alter the 
courfe of the comet) Lam confident, it will happen fome time in 
the year 22565 or 6.’ oft eae , 

The captain’s calculation is particular enough in all reafon : 
prophets fhould not be preffed too clofely ; and no body will de- 
tire him to limit either the day or the month, as he has determined 
the year with fo much confidence. 

The reader is not to imagine thaf this is a fugitive piece, like 
many of our modern productions. The author makes no doubt, 
but that it will * exift till the next return of the phoenix,’ and 
if hereafter any patriotic bookfeller, or generous philanthropitft, 
fhould think proper to give the world a new impreffion of thirty 
thoufand copies, he will do an effential fervice to mankind: for, 
as the author fays, ‘ the more general it may be at chat time, ot 
the more benefit it will prove to the then inhabitants of the 


arth,’ , ‘ 
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